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HAITI  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 


A  LTIIOUGII  the  inland  of  Haiti  Is  located  well  within  the 
/\  tropical  zone,  the  heat  is  not  excessive.  The  temperature 
/  %  at  Port  au  Prince,  caj)ital  of  the  Kejuihlic,  varies  hetween 

18°  and  34°  centigrade,  hut  at  no  time  does  the  atmos- 
])here  become  as  suffocating  as  in  Xew  York,  where  cases  of  sun¬ 
stroke  are  so  fretpient  in  summer.  wSunstroke  is  practically  unknown 
in  Haiti. 

The  atmosphere  is  in  fact  constantly  renewed  and  cooled  hy  a 
deli(dous  breeze  which  in  the  morning  hlow.s  landward  from  the  sea 
and  in  the  evening  seaward  from  the  land,  as  if  an  invisible  hand 
were  agitating  the  luminous  and  light  air  with  an  immense  fan. 

\'erdant  forests  offer  their  shady  retreats  to  the  foreigners  who  may 
he  oppressed  by  the  summer  heat.  The  towns  are  almost  all  hacked 
by  high  hills  forming  a  s('rt  of  green  belt,  where  the  citizens  find  in  the 
midst  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  a  ])ure,  wholesome  air  rich  in  ozone, 
and  mild  tem])orature,  at  times  as  low  as  9°  centigrade,  as  at  Fourcy, 
in  the  hills  beyond  Port  au  Prince. 

Haiti  has  almost  always  been  free  of  tliose  great  epidemics  which 
cause  such  fearful  ravages  elsewhere,  such  as  cholera,  huhonic  j)lague, 
sleeping  fever,  etc.  Yellow  fever  and  smallpo.x  liave  made  their 
serious  hut  very  rare  and  brief  aj)pearances  in  the  past.  Malarial 
fever  ])revails  at  times,  hut  the  methodic  use  of  (piinine  stops  its  per¬ 
nicious  effects  and  protects  the  immigrant  against  its  attacks.  It 
is  being  eradicated  hy  the  fight  undertaken  against  the  mosquitoes 
which  propagate  it.  It  should,  however,  he  noted  that  many  for¬ 
eigner  from  the  United  States  and  Euro])e  have  lived  for  a  great 
many  years  in  the  country  without  having  been  affected  hy  malaria, 
even  when  they  never  took  any  special  precautions  against  it. 

*  I!y  Dantes  Hellogardo,  former  chief  of  division  in  the  Department  of  I’ul)lie  Instruction  and  former 
privatesecretary  tothe  President  ofHaiti,oflicer  of  Academy  of  France.  Translated  hyCharlet  M.  Pupuy, 
secretary  Nationai  Raiiroad  Co.  of  Haiti. 
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IIAKHOK  OF  POUT  AO  PRINCE,  HAITI. 


COVERNMENT  RUILDINO,  PORT  \V  PRINCE,  HAITI. 

Here  arc  located  the  deparlmcnts  of  ForeiRn  Relations,  Public  Instruction,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Justice,  Finance,  Commerce,  and  War  and  Navy. 
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Due  to  the  Oiversitv  of  its  eliinate,  Haiti,  a  eountrv  of  liigh  moun¬ 
tains  and  exteJisive  plains,  has  a  really  wonderful  divemity  of  jiroducts. 

Plants  which  thrive  only  at  hi<;h  IciniHTatnrcs  as  well  as  those  reciuirin};:  a  cold 
temperature  grow  admirably  on  this  jtrivileged  soil.  The  mountains  of  the  island  are 
covered  with  an  exnherant  vegetation  maintained  hy  a  constant  hninidity.  From 
the  hillsides  numberless  streams  flow  in  every  direction  and  with  their  feeders  cover 
the  island  with  a  close  acpiatic  network,  between  the  mountain  chains  large  ])lains 
stretch  out,  which  are  fertilized  by  the  alluvium  dejwsited  by  the  streams  they  are 
covered  by  a  bed  of  humus  many  meters  thick  and  are  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

The  subsoil  scorns  to  ho  just  as  rich.  An  American  geologist.  Prof. 
Gahh,  who  visited  the  country  in  1878,  went  away  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  soil  of  Haiti  contains  marvelous  riches,  although  none 
of  our  mines  have  yet  been  systematically  operated. 

Nature,  who  made  the  soil  of  Haiti  so  fertile  and  its  subsoil  so  ricli, 
took  the  pleasure  of  an  artist  in  carving  out  its  shores  with  fanciful 
indentations  consisting  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  hays  and 
capos.  Tire  western  portion  of  the  island,  forming  the  territory  of 
the  Kei)ublie  of  Haiti,  from  the  Bay  of  Manzanillo  to  the.  (^ipe  of 
Beata,  presents,  proj)ortionally  to  its  area,  one  of  the  greatest  dcveloj)- 
ments  of  seacoasts  existing  in  the  world.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
resembles  Greece  or  Japan. 

This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  eountrv  as  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers  which  are  met  at  every  step  ifi  the  interior  render  (piite 
dilhcult  communication  by  land  between  the  various  regions  of  tlie 
country.  Without  the  sea  those  regions  would  have  remained  too 
isolated  one  from  the  other. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  an  area  of  28, <)()()  scpiare 
kilometers,  representing  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the 
island.  On  this  territory  lives  a  population  estimated  at  2,o()(),()()(), 
which  makes  about  86  inhabitants  ])er  s(juare  kilometer  a  density 
much  greater  than  that  of  France  (76)  and  far  above  that  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  occuj)ies  the  other  portion  of  the  island 
(14).  This  ])opulation  has  increased  fivefold  within  100  years, 
having  started  with  480,000  soids  in  1804.  This  remarkable  increase 
is  due  solely  to  the  prolific  ])roj)ensities  of  the  Haitian  people,  because 
immigration,  especiallv  in  the  first  half  t)f  the  ceiitury,  has  made  hut 
a  negligible  contribution  to  it. 

When  its  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  have  been  fidly 
developed  Haiti  will  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  ])opulation  at 
least  twice  as  large,  like  Belgium,  which,  on  a  territory  hardly  larger 
(29,455  square  kilometers),  had  before  the  war  a  population  of 
7,000,000. 

What  is,  from  a  social  and  political  i)oint  of  view,  the  present 
condition  of  the  people  of  Haiti?  One  can  not  answer  this  question 
without  reviewing  briefly  the  comlitions  under  which  the  young 
State  came  into  existence. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  UKOTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS,  PORT  AU  PRINCE 
Education  is  comjjulsory  in  Haiti  and  free  of  cost  from  the  primary  to  the  hiithost  schools. 
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On  the  clay  following  Jannarv  1,  IS()4,  the  elate  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  its  inclepcMulenee,  the  Haitian  nation  was  nothing  but  a  herd 
of  slaves  who  had  suddenly  acquired  their  liberty.  At  the  top  were 
a  few  ehic'fs  whose  authority  rested  solc'ly  on  brutal  force;  at  the 
bottom  was  the  mass  of  liheratc'd  slave's.  There  was  no  eolu'sion, 
no  hie'rairhy.  Nothing  hut  hatrenl  of  the  colonial  systeun  had  united 
for  an  lu'roic  effort  these  nc'groes  coming  from  various  and  often 
inimical  tribes  of  far-away  Africa. 

From  a  material  point  of  view  the*re  was  nothing  k'ft  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous  prosperity  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  incendiary  torch  had  been 
the  re'd  flag  that  De'ssalines  and  his  lieutenants  had  wavenl  ove'r  the 
rich  plantations  wlu're  the  lU'groe's  had  so  long  groaned  in  the  most 
horrible  servitude.  The  colonists  had  neve*r  thought  of  creating  an 
economic  organization  whie-h  might  sctvc  as  a  model  for  the  new 
freedmen;  their  system  had  rested  entiredy  on  servile  labor,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others  had  been  their  sole  aim.  Thew 
had  lost  the  ince'iitive  for  })eTse)nal  effort  which  competition  develops, 
and  tlu'v  had  completedy  effected  the  divorce  hetwc'cn  jeroperty  and 
labor.  “The  mastc'r  is  he  who  doe's  not  work;  to  he  free  is  not  to 
work,”  was  the  dete'stahle  gospel  which  had  been  heepieathed  to  the 
freed  lu'groc's  by  the  colonial  system. 

From  a  moral  and  intc'llectual  ])oint  of  view  the  situation  was  even 
woi-se.  The  colonists  of  Santo  Domingo  had  set  the  example  for  all 
sorts  of  vices,  and  a  French  author  (Moreau  ele  St.  Mery)  says  that 
the  white  men  had  created  no  schools  in  the  colony,  neither  for 
themselves  nor  for  their  slaves.  The  founder  of  Haitian  independ¬ 
ence,  Dessalines,  could  not  read. 

For  more  than  20  years  Haiti  remained  in  complete  isolation  and 
with  the  apprehension  of  an  offensive  return  of  the  French.  This 
enervating  expectation  kept  all  the  nation  in  arms  and  prevented 
it  from  attempting  any  serious  effort  towanl  organization. 

There  is  certainly  not  one  among  the  modern  States  which  started 
under  such  advei’se  conditions.  The  Haitian  nation  no  longer 
])resents,  as  is  evident  at  first  sight,  the  aspect  of  the  amorphous 
crowd  of  1S04.  It  rapidly  created  its  organs  of  life.  It  is  to-day 
])rovided  with  all  the  elements  which,-  in  the  political  as  well  as  in 
the  economical  sphere,  will  give  it  definite  scope.  It  has  its  planters, 
its  skilled  workmen,  its  industrial  workers,  its  traders,  its  intellectual 
class. 

As  to  its  Government,  Haiti  has  adopted  the  representative 
system  with  universal  suffrage  and  separation  of  powers.  It  has  a 
house  of  representatives,  a  senate,  a  responsible  cabinet  of  ministers, 
and  all  the  branches  of  the  most  modern  ])olitical  organization.  In 
reality,  the  political  inclinations  of  the  people  make  of  the  President 
of  Haiti  a  real  monarch,  holding  all  the  powei-s  and  all  the  rights. 
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os])ocially  those  of  life  and  deatli,  over  the  eitizens.  and  of  disposing 
at  his  will  of  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  understand  sueh  a  situation  we  must  took  haek  to  the 
origin.  At  the  start  a  strong  government  was  neeessary  for  the 
nation  which  was  just  horn  to  protect  it  against  all  aggressions. 
Our  forefathers  felt  around  them  sueh  an  hostility  that  they  feared 
from  France  and  other  slave-holding  countries  an  ever  possible 
attempt  at  reenslavement. 

For  this  reason  the  main  jmwers  of  government  had  to  he  con¬ 
fided  to  the  military  chiefs;  they  kept  it  and  finding  no  counter¬ 
weight  in  the  mass  of  a  nation  dejirived  of  all  political  education 
governmental  power  developed  itself  in  that  way  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rest  until  it  became  almost  the  only  organ  of  national  life. 
It  is  from  this  situation  that  arose  the  competitions  for  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  the  possessi(m  of  which  gave  ])ower  and  its  jirerogatives. 
From  there  also  came  those  struggles  between  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  which  wa.s  lieing  develojied  within  the  mass  of  the  peojile 
and  autocracy  bent  on  retaining  its  place,  competitions  and  strug¬ 
gles  which  by  being  so  often  renewed  culminated  by  bringing,  in 
1915,  the  military  intervention  of  the  United  States. 

In  Europe  as  in  the  Ignited  States  the  most  erroneous  ideas  pre¬ 
vail  concerning  Haiti;  they  are  accepted  without  question  and  are 
repeated  with  complacencx’,  thereby  causing  considerable  wrong 
to  a  young  nation  which  to  develop  itself  needs  the  benevolent 
support  of  the  richer  and  more  enlightened  nations. 

First,  the  chief  accusation  made  against  the  Haitians  is  that 
they  practice  “ voodooism.’’  In  certain  Ameriean  minds  the  word 
“voodoo”  evokes  terrific  scenes  of  orgies  and  massacre.  What 
must  one  think  of  the  odious  accusation  of  cannibalism  which  some 
writers  have  dared  to  formulate  against  us  f 

“It  is  caused,”  writes  Dr.  Leon  Audain,  “either  by  an  unpar¬ 
donable  error,  by  malignity,  or  by  notoriously  had  faith.  It  may 
be  that  crimes  of  this  sort,  the  result  of  individual  aberrations,  have 
been  committed  and  were  punished  by  penalty  of  death;  hut  it  is 
supremely  unjust  to  incriminate  a  whole  country  for  purely  isolated 
oc^currences  abhorred  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  jiopulation 
of  Haiti.” 

The  voodoo  dance  is  in  fact  nothing  hut  an  amusement.  At  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  year  some  of  the  people  meet  to  danee  to  the 
heat  of  a  drum,  the  ringing  of  hells,  of  a  triangle  and  of  the  cata. 
They  kill  a  goat,  a  lamb,  chickens,  or  guinea  fowls,  to  he  eaten. 
With  these  gastronomic  meetings  are  doubtless  mingled  super¬ 
stitious  practices,  the  importance  of  which,  however,  must  not  he 
exaggerated.  The  beliefs  of  the  Haitian  of  the  lower  class  are  indeed 
childish  and  are  explained  by  his  ignorance.  Tluw  are  just  like 
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those  of  the  people  of  Martinique,  described  hy  Lafcadio  Hearne  in 
his  picturesque  hook;  “Two  years  in  the  French  West  Indies.” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  our  people  are  Christians.  Even 
those  who  remain  most  strongly  addicted  to  superstitious  practices 
hroufiht  from  Africa  during  the  period  of  slavery  place  our  God  far 
above  tlieir  African  deities.  Tliis  is  a  fact  which  can  he  attested 
hy  the  numerous  Catholic  priests  wlio  exercise  their  mission  even  in 
the  most  remote  boroughs  of  Haiti.* 

Wliat  no  traveler  has  ever  denied  in  regard  to  the  peojile  of  Haiti 
is  their  great  gentleness  and  the  simplicity  of  their  customs.  Hos¬ 
pitable  and  kind,  the  Haitian  receives  the  foreigner  with  cordiality. 
Any  foreigner  traveling  in  the  interior  of  the  country  can  call  on  the 
occujiant  of  any  cabin;  he  is  always  sure  to  he  greeted  with  the  most 
eager  welcome.  He  can,  without  fear,  cross  over  the  country  from 
end  to  end,  travel  days  after  days  and  nights  after  nights  on  our 
deserted  roads,  enter  our  thick  forests,  climb  up  the  steep  gorges 
of  our  uniidiahited  mountains,  and  nowhere  will  he  find  any  bandits, 
waylayers,  or  assassins. 

WiUiam  Powell,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Port  au 
Prince,  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Haiti,  has  given  out  this  opinion 
about  us:  “The  Haitians  are  industrious  and  generally  honest. 
Great  crimes  and  felonies  are  rare.”  Ihdiappily  the  excesses  which 
were  brought  about  hy  our  frecpient  revolutions  have  created  in  the 
world  for  our  people  a  most  regrettable  reputation;  whereas  their 
sociable  habits  and  manners  and  their  undeserved  misfortunes 
should  on  the  contrary  arouse  the  symjiathies  of  every  one. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  jieople.  In 
1804  there  was  not  one  school  in  the  whole  country.  In  1843  there 
were  11  of  them.  Xow,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  possesses  about  700 
])uh]ic  schools  and  100  private  establishments,  three  of  which  ])ro- 
vide  higher  instruction  or  university  courses  (such  as  medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  law,  applied  sciences,  etc.),  10  corresponding  to  the  lyceums 
or  high  schools  of  France  and  giving  classical  secondary  instruction, 
8  giving  special  secondary  teaching  for  hoys,  and  1.5  for  girls. 

llie  teachers  of  the  higher  schools  and  lyceums  use  exclusively 
the  French  methods  of  instruction,  and  it  has  often  hajipened  that 
a  young  Haitian,  leaving  one  of  our  colleges,  has  been  admitted  to  a 
corresponding  class  of  the  lyceums  of  France.  Xumerous  schools 
have  been  created  in  Haiti  by  the  French  religious  congregations; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Brothem  of  Christian 
Instruction,  the  Xuns  of  St.  Joseph  of  (duny,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Sagesse.  The  Protestant  churches  have  also  established  various 
schools. 

'  All  creeds  arc  freely  exercised  in  Haiti,  but  the  Catholic  religion  enjoys  a  privileged  situation  on  account 
of  the  concordat  (treaty)  with  the  Homan  Holy  Sec.  The  Catholic  clergy  is  French.  The  most  prosperous 
I’rctestant  sects  are;  Wesleyan,  Orthodox  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  the  African  Episcopal,  etc. 
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SCENES  IN  HAITI. 

Haiti  has  also  its  modern  aspect  whieh  is  very  notieeal>Ie  in  the  larger  eities.  Top  picture:  Ferry  on  the 
.\rtil)onite  River  propellea  hv  means  of  the  rope  overhead.  Center  picture:  The  coast  town  of  St.  Marc: 
logwood  depots  on  tne  beach.  Bottom  picture:  Railroad  station  at  I’ort  au  Prince  of  the  National 
Railroad  Company  of  Haiti. 
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Many  Haitians  liavo  boon  oduoatod  in  Franoo  and  in  tlio  I'nitod 
Statos;  a  larjjo  nuinbor  of  onr  dootors,  onfiinoors,  and  jurists  liavo 
obtainod  thoir  dijdoinas  in  Fronoli  and  Ainorioan  schools. 

I)(nd)tloss  tboro  still  remains  nmob  to  bo  done  to  pro])orly  organ¬ 
ize  puldio  instruction  in  Haiti.  The  country  ])oo])lo  arc  still  stooped 
in  ignorance:  they  must  bo  rodooniod  by  the  light  of  odneation. 

It  is  also  nooossary  to  give  to  our  national  education  a  now  direc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  bettor  adapt  it  to  tlie  economic  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  nece.ssities  of  contem])oraneous  civilization. 

About  the  year  1820,  says  a  French  writer  (Gustave  d’Alaux), 
few  ])ei-sons  in  Haiti  had  French  books.  To-day  there  is  not  one 
Haitian  having  any  education  who  does  not  i)ossess  his  little  library. 
French  news])a])ers  and  reviews  have  in  our  towns  numerous  suh- 
scribers  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  details  and  occurrences  of  con- 
tem])oraneous  life. 

Of  late  a  gi’oat  deal  of  interest  has  also  heen  taken  in  American 
publications,  and  the  gieat  ])eriodicals  of  the  United  States  have 
among  the  Haitians  readers  whose  number  increases  as  fast  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  ju’opagated.  The  list  of  Hai¬ 
tians  who  have  distinguished  themselves  m  literature,  in  the  arts,  and 
in  tlie  sciences  is  a  long  one.  In  every  branch  of  intellectxial  activity 
the  colored  race  has  given  in  Haiti  the  most  evident  ])roof  of  its 
capacities  for  assimilation  and  invention.  The  French  Academy, 
guardian  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  French  language  and  literature, 
rendered,  some  years  ago,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Hai¬ 
tian  ^^Titel■s  by  awarding  a  ])rize  to  a  collection  of  their  selected 
works  of  ])oetry  and  ])rose.  Recently,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  whose  high  scientific  standing  is  appreciated  the  world  over, 
granted  one  of  its  most  coveted  ju’izes  to  the  book  of  a  Haitian  savant. 
Dr.  Leon  Audain. 

It  is  from  agriculture  that  Haiti  draws  almost  all  of  its  resources. 
The  products  that  are  cultivated  are  (juite  numerous.  Tliree  among 
them,  liowever,  are  conspicuous  b}'  their  importance — coffee,  cacao, 
and  cotton. 

Uoffee  constitutes  the  main  source  of  revenue  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury.  The  annual  exportation  of  this  article  is,  on  an  average, 
•55, 000, 000  pounds.  In  1904  there  were  exported  89,000,000  pounds 
and  in  lt)17  only  47,000,000.  Haitian  coffee  has  special  qualities 
which  give  to  it  an  undeniable  suj)eriority  over  other  kinds  and 
which  justify  the  place  given  to  it  by  the  French  war  department 
in  the  list  of  articles  of  diet  recommende<l  for  the  army.  Unha])pily, 
its  jirejuiration  was  so  often  defective  that  the  consumers  did  not 
always  appretdate  its  real  merits.  However,  since  the  establishment 
of  important  coffee  factories,  the  product  is  e.xported  under  much 
hetter  conditions,  and  the  fine,  picked  Haiti  coffee  is  one  of  those 
most  highly  quoted  on  the  Produce  Exchange  of  Havre,  France. 


n-ANT  OF  THE  HAITIAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  COMPANY  NOW  IN  PROCESS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Upper  picture:  General  view  of  the  plant  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction  with  the  sea  about  2  kilo¬ 
meters  in  the  background.  I.ower  picture:  Living  quarters  of  the  laborers  on  a  hill  at  the  east  of  the 
plant  overlooking  the  surrounding  country. 

UlSSO— 18— Bull.  6 - 2 
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For  Ji  loufi  time  the  cultivation  of  cacao  was  'imitod  to  the  south¬ 
ern  ])art  of  the  island.  It  tends  now  to  extend  aU  over  the  country, 
as  all  the  Haitian  soils  are  adapted  thereto.  From  d, 000, 000  to 
6,000,000  pounds  of  this  article  are  exported  yearly. 

The  cidtivation  of  cotton  was  practically  ahandoned  in  Haiti  on 
account  of  very  low  prices  ])revailin<i  for  this  product  as  a  conse- 
(juence  of  the  (hvil  War  in  the  Ignited  States,  \\lien  its  cultivation 
was  resumed,  it  was  without  enthusiasm.  But  now  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop  is  being  actively  developed  all  over  the  country.  The 
yearly  average  cpiantity  exported  is  about  4,000,000  pounds. 

Haiti  also  exports  a  large  (juantity  of  dyewoods  ami  timber  for 
construction,  the  principal  one  being  logwood,  the  exportation  of 
which  amounted  to  ‘2.41,000,000  poumls  in  1916,  ami  other  products, 
such  as  honey,  oxhhles,  skins,  etc. 

The  foodstuffs  produced  in  the  country  were  until  lately  resented 
for  local  consumption,  hut  about  a  year  ago  a  great  movement  of 
exportation  of  grains  was  started  toward  Cuba,  ami  while  in  1916 
only  11,9.51  pounds  of  corn  were  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  about 
20, 000, 000  poumls  were  exported  from  July,  1917,  to  March,  1918. 

Sugar  will  soon  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  articles  for 
exportation,  as  larger  central  factories  are  being  established  in  the 
country  and  will  soon  he  in  position  to  start  grinding  the  cane. 

Before  the  war  Haiti  sold  its  products  mainly  to  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  Ihiited  States,  France  being  its  main  purchaser. 
But  as  to  Haiti’s  importations  France  ranks  far  behind  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  restrictive  measures  taken  in  France  against 
the  importation  of  coffee  and  the  scarcity  of  direct  communications 
with  Europe,  the  Ihiited  States  tends  now  to  monopolize  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  Haiti.  The  total  of  exportations  from  Haiti  during 
the  financial  year  has  been  estimated  at  $1.4, 000,000  and  the  total  of 
imports  at  an  average  of  $10,000,000  jier  year,  the  proportion  for  the 
United  States  in  that  total  being  $6, .500, 000. 

The  Haitian  citizen  is  intelligent:  he  has  capabilities  of  sobriety 
and  endurance  which  make  of  him,  when  he  is  properly  guided,  a 
first-class  worker.  The  factory  owners  of  ('uha  and  Santo  Domingo 
have  learned  particularly  to  ajijireciate  him.  He  is  unhappily  at 
present  devoid  of  professional  jireparation.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  a  large  number  of  schools  for  agricultural  and  industrial  appren- 
ticeshiji  and  training  he  established  in  the  country. 

Some  important  industrial  establishments  have  been  created  in 
Haiti,  and  we  hope  that  capital  will  soon  he  largely  invested  in  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  develojunent  of  the  country’s  resources.  Tlie  organiza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  credit  requires  esjiecial  attention,  the  development 
of  agriculture  being  dependent  thereon  in  a  very  large  measure. 
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The  customs  revenues  constitute  the  main  element  of  the  budget  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti.  They  are  derived  from  export  and  import 
duties  collected  in  the  12  ports  open  to  foreign  trade. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  our  liseal  system  necessitate  its 
earh’ reform,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  rid  the  country  of  its  jiaper 
currency  at  present  in  circulation  by  adopting  a  monetary  system 
which  will  insure  to  commercial  transactions  and  to  general  business 
an  indispensable  stability. 

Haiti  possesses  immense  resources,  both  material  and  moral, 
although  it  is  far  from  having  had  all  the  desirable  benefits  that 
should  be  derived  thereform.  The  Americans  have  jiromised  to 
Haiti  their  powerful  assistance.  They  can  do  much  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Haitian  people  if,  taking  account  of  its  legitimate  rights,  and 
acting  toward  it  as  elder  brothers,  they  show  their  sincere  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Haitians  in  the  development  of  the  island  so  that 
it  can  again  justify  the  title  of  “Queen  of  the  Antilles,”  which  was 
given  to  it  by  the  French. 

WONDERS  OF  AMERICAN 
MINING  '/ 

A  GKICT  LTl'KE  and  mining  arc  the  two  basic  industries 
on  which  civilization  is  depemlent,  no  matter  how  numer- 
/  %  ous  or  how  useful  the  other  industries  may  become. 

Both  of  these  date  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
human  race  and  their  early  history  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
past.  The  discovery  from  time  to  time  among  the  ruins  of  prehistoric 
ages  of  metal  tools  and  implements  of  warfare  or  ornaments  com¬ 
posed  of  materials  extracted  from  the  rocks,  prove  that  primitive 
man  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  processes  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  long  before  the  date  of  our  earliest  written  records. 
Evidences  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  connected 
story  of  the  history  of  mining,  as  we  can  only  conjecture  concerning 
many  of  the  early  methods  employed. 

In  the  Chuquicamata  copper  mines  of  northeni  Ghile  stone  ham¬ 
mers,  consisting  of  grooved  stones  bound  to  sticks  of  wood  with 
thongs  of  rawhide,  have  been  found.  In  other  ))laces  pieces  of 
charred  wood  indicate  the  employment  of  tires  for  disrupting  the 
resistant  rocks.  In  fact,  mining  can  not  be  said  to  have  passed 


*  Ry  lienjatnin  Le  Roy  Miller. 


Cut  from  “De  Rp Metallica,”  by  Gt'orgius  AKricola, 


ANCIENT  MINING  METHODS. 

A,  shaft.  B,C,  drift.  D,  another  shaft.  E,  tunnel.  F,  mouth  of  tunnel. 


1 


Cut  frotu  Bulletin  14.  Mines  Branch,  Department  of  Minos,  Canada. 

SITE  OF  SUMMAUINE  CO.VL  .MININO  .\T  CL.VC'E  U.\Y,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Coal  strata  are  exposed  in  the  elill  wivslied  by  the  oeean  waves. 
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hovond  tlu‘  hand  stago  \nitil  witliin  Iho  last  (•('iitnrv.  Agricola’s 
monumoutal  work,  ‘‘Do  Ro  Motallica,”  piddishod  in  looG,  doscribos 
only  the  simplest  methods  for  mininjf  the  valuable  mineral  tmxhiets. 
The  illustrations  reproduced  from  this  work  sliow  the  miners  break- 
ini';  the  roek  by  means  of  elnsels  and  by  burning  heaj)s  of  wood 
piled  against  the  rocks. 

When  we  compare  these  methods,  which  were  probably  the  only 
ones  used  lor  thousands  of  years,  with  the  ingenious  processes  now 


Cut  from  **De  RoMotaUica,”  by  Georgius  Agricola.  1550. 

ANTIKNT  MIXING  METHODS. 


l.owor  view  shows  ancient  method  of  lireaking  rook  in  the  mines  Ijy  l>urning  wood  piied  aKainst  the 
rock  wail.  Upper  view  shows  workman  shaving  slicks  to  cause  tliem  to  ignite  more  readily. 


so  widely  employed,  all  of  which  are  of  very  recent  origin,  we  lind 
reason  for  considering  the  present  the  age  of  invention.  Man  has 
reached  the  point  where  no  argument  based  on  past  achievements  is 
valid.  Because  certain  methods  ttr  appliances  have  long  since  been 
used  is  no  reason  why  they  shoultl  he  perpetuated;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  ingenious  person  deterred  from  tittempting  new  experi¬ 
ments  just  because  other  ex  peri  mentors  working  along  the  same 
line  have  encountered  obstacles  which  to  them  were  insurmountable. 


VIKW  OF  tup:  glaciers  of  IU  AA'M-FOTOSI,  BOLIVIA 


This  view  was  taken  from  a  tin  mine  loi'ated  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  which  is  over  2l),(K)il  feet  in  elevation.  Remote  from  the  railroads  and  in  a  region  always  cold  because 
of  the  proximity  of  iwriwtual  snow  and  ie*‘,  sueeessful  mining  opi-rations  have  long  been  eondueted. 


WOXDKHS  OF  AMERICAN  MINING. 
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In  most  linos  of  ondoavor  tlio  oliains  of  tradition  havo  not  only  boon 
brokon,  bnt  bavo  disappoarod,  and  man’s  oapaoity  is  tbo  only  limit 
to  his  aobiovomonts.  In  tbo  many  now  and  olovor  minin<;  motliods 
by  wbioh  obstaolos  havo  boon  ovoroomo,  wo  find  oxoollont  illustrations 
of  tbo  modorn  invostigativo  spirit  wbiob  is  rovolntionizin<>;  all  indns- 
trios.  A  fow  of  tboso  uni(pio  prooossos  solootod  from  various  parts 
of  tbo  Amorican  oontinonts  aro  boroin  dosoribod. 

It  is  a  frocpiont  romark  that  onr  most  valuablo  minoral  doposits 
aro  oonfinod  to  tbo  most  inaooossiblo  portions  of  tbo  oartb’s  snrfaoo. 
Snob  a  statomont  is  only  a  half  tnitb,  as  oxooptions  by  tbo  hundrods 
aro  oasily  rooallod;  and  yot  wo  do  rooognizo  that  tbo  ruggod  portions 
of  tbo  oontinontal  land  massos  oontain  many  of  our  most  important 
minoral  doposits.  Tho  roason  for  snob  a  stato  of  afl’airs  is  not  far 
to  sook,  as  wo  now  rooognizo  that  tho  foroos  wbioh  bavo  ujdiftod 
mountains  bavo  initiatod  tho  prooossos  of  oro  formation  and  brought 
about  tho  oonoontration  of  valuablo  minorals  formorly  dissominatod 
throughout  tho  oarth’s  crust.  Tho  minoral  doposits,  howovor,  aro 
not  found  immodiatoly  at  tho  suifaoo,  but  at  dopths  of  a  fow  hundrods 
to  a  fow  thousands  ol  foot  bolow  tho  sui’faoo,  so  tliat  orosion  must  woar 
away  tho  surfioial  rooks  to  rovoal  tho  hiddon  troasuros  and  by  so 
doing  tho  rogions  of  uplift  aro  mado  still  moro  ruggod.  Wo  may 
thoroforo  say  that  tho  roason  why  so  many  mining  camps  aro  locatod 
in  tho  loiggod  and  dillicultly  roachod  portions  of  tho  oontinonts  is 
bocauso  tboso  aro  tho  chiof  placos  whoro  nature  has  horsolf  boon 
engaged  in  mining  by  removing  tho  overlying  rocks  which  havo  con¬ 
cealed  tho  doposits.  In  the  mountains  wo  find  now  exposed  at  tho 
surface  tho  rocks  that  at  one  time  were  deeply  buried  from  view. 

In  tho  case  of  tho  oldest  mountains,  that  aro  now  reduced  to  the 
state  of  lulls,  one  seldom  finds  as  valuablo  oro  bodies  as  in  tho  moro 
rugged  elevations,  as  in  those  placos  tho  doposits  thomsolvos  havo 
larg('ly  boon  worn  away  and  only  tlio  deepest  portions,  if  any,  remain. 
In  general  those  aro  loss  rich  than  some  of  the  upper  portions. 

Xotwithstanding  tho  hardships  that  must  bo  endured,  tho  adven¬ 
turous  prospector,  laden  with  pick  and  provisions,  has  ponotratod 
tho  most  ruggod  mountains  and  froipiontly  has  boon  rewarded  for  his 
efforts.  Mining  camps,  and  later  mining  towns,  have  sprung  up 
whoro  tho  physical  conditions  aro  least  conducive  to  comfort.  A  largo 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  continue  to  come  from  tho 
inhospitable  rogions,  cold  and  barren  bocauso  of  their  groat  elevation. 
As  overcoming  of  obstacles  tends  to  develop  tho  sterling  qualities  of 
character,  one  oan  not  fail  to  note  the  effect  of  those  influences  in  tho 
peoples  of  tho  high-lying  towns  of  tho  Andos.  From  tho  time  of  tho 
Incas  to  the  present  day  tho  Indians  of  tho  high  Andes  have  been  far 
superior  in  energy,  intellect,  and  character  to  those  occupying  tho 
lowlands  of  the  interior  of  tho  continent.  Tho  proximity  of  per- 


VIEW  OF  POTOSI  MOUNTAIN  FROM  PLAZA  IN  CITA"  OF  POTOSI. 


The  mountain,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  15,381  feet  is  honeyeomhed  with  mine  tunnels  to  the  summit.  More  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  railroads  the  city  of  Potosi 

claimed  a  population  of  ItiO.OOO  and  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


VIEW  OF  VNCIA,  HOLIVIA,  A  TIN  MINING  CITY  OF  THE  ANDEAN  FLATEAUS. 

This  city  o(  8,000  inhaiiitants  is  18  miles  from  the  railroad  and  receives  most  of  its  necessary  supplies  from  the  remote  districts.  Until  recently  almost  all  food,  fuel,  and  materials 

of  eonstruction  were  brought  in  on  the  backs  of  llamas. 


Cut  from  the  Report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  ofM'nes,  vol.  19.  part  2. 

COBALT  LAKE,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

This  lake  was  drained  by  pumping  in  191 "» in  order  to  faeilitato  the  mining  of  silver  veins  in  the  rocks  underlying  the  lake. 
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potual  snow  ami  ico  or  tha  "ivat  accumulations  of  them  during  the 
winter  have  inconvenienced  the  miner  in  both  the  American  conti¬ 
nents,  but  have  not  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  labors  to 
ultimate  success.  The  snow  slides  at  the  Braden  copper  mines  of 
('bile,  in  the  gold-mining  districts  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  Colo., 
and  in  the  (\)eur  d’Alene  lead  mines  of  Idaho  have  necessitated  the 
construction  of  great  snow  sheds,  tunnels,  and  deflecting  walls  to 
guide  the  masses  of  rushing  snow,  but  no  instance  comes  to  mind 
where  an  important  mining  venture  was  discontinued  for  these 
reasons. 

Even  apart  from  the  difli  ‘ulties  resulting  from  the  snows  of  high 
altitudes,  other  inconveniences  are  met.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
places  such  a  strain  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  laborer  that  an 
inhabitant  of  lower  altitudes  must  become  inured  to  the  change 
before  he  is  capable  of  great  exertion.  The  phenomenal  lung  capacity 
of  the  Andean  miner  is  a  matter  of  frequent  note.  The  cost  of  mining 
at  high  altitudes  is  likewise  excessive,  for  the  reason  that  practically 
all  supplies  of  food,  fuel,  and  eepupment  must  be  imported,  and  not 
infrequently  from  great  distances.  In  some  cases  railroads  are  built 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  most  install  ‘es  the  cost  of  their  construction 
is  prohiliitive,  and  even  wagon  or  cart  roads  require  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  not  warranted  by  the  undertaking.  The  highest 
railroads  of  the  world,  the  marvel  of  railway  engineering,  have  been 
built  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  ami  Bolivia  to  connect  mining  centers. 
A  trip  over  the  railroad  that  has  as  its  terminus  the  mining  town  of 
Morococha,  Peru,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Skirting  glaciers 
and  deep  banks  of  snow  the  road  reaches  the  extreme  altitude  of 
15,865  feet  above  sea  level. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  might  mention  the  efforts  to  obtain  the 
useful  mineral  products  which  lie  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface. 
Several  copper  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  of  northern 
Michigan  have  reached  a  depth  considerably  more  than  a  mile,  but 
the  deepest  opening  in  the  earth  is  the  St.  John  del  Hey  gold  mine  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  which  at  last  accounts  was  6,126  feet  in  depth — 
3,500  feet  below  sea  level.  At  such  great  depth  the  pressure  of  the 
overhanging  rocks  is  such  as  to  n^quire  the  almost  immediate  filling 
of  all  entries  from  whence  the  ore  has  been  removed.  It  also  requires 
that  much  attention  be  given  to  the  problems  of  ventilation  and 
refrigeration,  as  naturally  all  deep  mines  are  hot.  In  the  deepest 
mine  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  is  115°  F.,  an  environment  which 
naturally  reduces  the  efliciency  of  the  workmen.  But  obstacles  of 
this  kind  have  not  daunted  the  operators  of  this  unique  mine,  and 
plans  for  a  much  greater  depth  are  being  carried  out. 

In  searching  for  oil  a  deep  boring  has  only  recently  been  abandoned 
near  Clarksburg,  \V.  \’a.,  in  which  the  extreme  depth  of  7,363  feet 
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was  reached.  This  is  the  deepest  horinj;  that  lias  ever  been  made. 
Unfortunately  no  deep-seated  pools  of  oil  were  discovered,  hut  we 
may  well  expect  that  other  similar  efforts  will  be  made  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  will  he  crowned  with  material  success. 

In  his  search  for  the  mineral  products  the  American  miner  has  not 
been  content  to  limit  his  operations  to  the  realm  of  the  dryland,  hut 
has  even  invaded  Neptune’s  domain.  The  famous  Treadwell  gold 
mine  of  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  was  worked  far  beneath  the  sea,  and 
in  its  day  produced  nearly  .S6.3, 000, ()()()  worth  of  gold.  It  is  now 
flooded,  however,  and  will  [irohahly  never  he  redei'iiu'd,  as  the  marine 
waters  broke  into  the  mine  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  sealing  the  inlet  and  dewatering  the  workings. 
In  the  coal  mines  of  ('bile  and  of  Cape.  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
submarine  mining  is  very  profitable.  In  the  latter  locality  mining  is 
being  carried  on  nearly  2  miles  from  the  shore,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  operations  can  be  extended  to  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  farther.  The  Government  forbids  any  coal  being  removed 
under  a  cover  of  less  than  ISO  feet  of  rock  strata.  It  is  said  that  the 
time  is  not  far  ilistant  when  the  bulk  of  the  coal  from  this  important 
coal  district  will  be  obtained  from  the  submarine  workings.  Boring 
for  oil  has  also  been  carried  on  beneath  the  ocean.  One  of  the 
noted  examples  of  this  class  is  the  vSummer-land  district  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

That  the  rock  strata  forming  the  ocean  basins  contain  hidden  riches 
of  minerals  is  undoubted,  but  the  problem  of  obtaining  them  has 
been  solved  in  oidy  a  few  cases,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  rea.son- 
able  to  believe  that  the  beginning  of  submarine  mining  so  auspi¬ 
ciously  begun  may  be  oidy  the  forerunners  of  more  and  more  sim¬ 
ilar  or  more  elaborate  operations  in  the  future. 

When  smaller  bodies  of  water  are  concerned  which  are  so  numerous 
in  the  glaciated  sections  of  the  North  American  Continent,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  more  economical  to  drain  them.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  iron  region  of  northern  Michigan,  and  more  recently 
in  the  Cobalt  silver  district  of  Ontario.  Kich  veins  of  silver  ore  en¬ 
countered  on  both  sides  of  Cobalt  Lake,  which  was  about  five-sixths 
of  a  mile  in  length  and  contained  .500, ()()(). 000  gallons  of  water,  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  rocks  beneath  the  lake  were  also  silver  bearing. 
\  shaft  sunk  near  the  shore  proved  this  to  be  the  situation  and  finally 
made  it  seem  advisable  to  drain  the  entire  lake  to  facilitate  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  ores.  As  the  city  of  Cobalt  obtained  water  from  the  lake 
for  fire  protection,  and  some  mining  cornjianies  used  water  pumped 
from  the  lake  in  their  concentrating  mills,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
bring  supplies  of  water  from  another  lake  to  supply  these  needs. 
After  this  was  done,  elaborate  pumps  capable  of  pumping  7, ()()()  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  were  set  to  work,  and  in  a  little  over  a  month  the 
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BOILERS  ON  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  I  NION  SYLPHUR  (’O. 

In  a  two  months’  test  at  the  Tnion  Sulphur  Mine  there  were  produeod  122,000  Ions  of  sulphur,  tixus  proving  the  eapacity  of  tlie  mine  with  the  present  equipment  to  be  in  excess  of 

the  world's  consumption. 
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lake  was  dry.  After  once  being  drained  it  recjuired  pumping  only 
about  half  the  time  to  keep  the  basin  free  of  water. 

Among  the  marvels  of  American  mining  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  the  elaborate  and  expensive  operations  in  which  enormous 
expenditures  were  made  ])eforc  a  single  pound  of  ore  was  mined.  The 
old  method  of  making  a  mine  pay  for  itself  as  the  work  progressed 
resulted  in  small  operations  that  only  grew  to  large  size,  if  at  all,  after 
years  of  work.  The  modern  method  which  has  found  such  favor  in 
the  operation  of  the  extensive  low-grade  copper  deposits  of  (Miile  and 
the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  porphyry  copper  mines,” 
is  to  carry  on  extensive  prospecting  work  by  means  of  drilling,  and 
then  erect  large  mills  for  handling  enormous  tonnages,  with  the  idea 
of  exhausting  the  deposit  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  in  development  and  in  equipment  before  a  dollar 
has  been  earned.  But  so  phenomenal  has  been  the  success  of  several 
of  these  operations,  such  as  the  Utah  Copper  Co.  of  Bingham  C’anyon, 
l"tah,  the  Chuquicamata  mines  of  Chile,  and  others  located  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada,  that  the  investing  public  no  longer 
looks  askance  upon  such  contemjdatcd  projects.  Perhaps  no  greater 
contribution  has  been  made  to  tbe  mining  industry  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  processes  by  which  the  disseminated  low-grade  copper 
deposits  of  the  Americas  could  be  utilized.  Their  importance  in  the 
winning  of  the  great  war  of  the  past  four  years  through  furnishing  the 
hulk  of  the  copper  required  in  the  war  industries  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated. 

The  working  of  ore  deposits  on  a  large  scale  has  become  possible 
thi'ough  the  use  of  the  steam  shovel  which  has  supplanted  hand  labor. 
Some  of  these  great  shovels  perform  several  times  the  amount  of 
work  tliat  could  be  done  by  men  occupying  the  same  space.  In  the 
Mesabi  iron  mines  of  Minnesota  last  year  several  mines  produced  more 
tlian  a  million  tons  of  ore  each,  and  one,  the  Hull-Rust,  had  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  6,468,483  tons,  and  in  1916  over  7,500,000  tons.  The 
steam  shovel  is  first  employed  in  removing  the  overlying  debris, 
brought  there  by  the  glacial  ice  sheet  that  once  covered  the  region, 
and  which  is  in  some  instances  over  100  feet  in  dejith.  The  ore  is 
then  removed  by  the  shovels  and  loaded  into  cars  for  shipment  to 
the  lake  ports. 

The  steam  shovel  has  been  extensively  used  in  recent  years  in 
both  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  coal.  By  the  ordinary  system 
of  underground  mining,  much  of  the  coal  is  not  removed,  as  safety 
demands  that  supporting  pillars  be  left  intact.  Where  the  over¬ 
hanging  rock  burden  is  not  excessive  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
remove  the  covering  by  steam  shovel,  after  which  all  the  coal  can  be 
91880— 18— Bull.  G - 3 
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mined.  In  a  few  places  stripping  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  coal  left  in  the  pillars,  which  was  only  commercially 
possible  through  the  use  of  the  steam  shovel. 

Although  steam-shovel  operations  are  usually  confined  to  surface 
mining,  they  are  not  entirely  limited  to  such  use,  and  modified  forms 
have  been  adopted  for  underground  mining  where  they  have  been 
e(pially  successful  in  economizing  labor  and  increasing  the  output. 

In  general,  the  advances  made  in  mining  in  the  Americas  have  been 
due  to  the  invention  of  new  machinery,  but  in  a  few  striking  cases 
developments  were  due  to  the  application  of  entirely  new  principles. 
Limit  of  space  forbids  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  these  new 
ideas,  of  which  many  will  at  once  come  to  the  mind  of  the  practical 
mining  operator.  Tlie  processes  used  to  reach  valuable  deposits  that 
lie  beneath  water-filled  beds  of  loose  sand,  commonly  known  as 
“quicksand,”  will  serve  as  excellent  illustrations  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  leaders  of  tlie  mining  profession. 

In  the  iron  regions  of  northern  Michigan,  where  loose  glacial  sands 
overlie  the  iron  ore,  great  difliculty  was  encountered  in  sinking  shafts, 
as  the  loose  sand  and  water  would  run  into  the  opening  as  fast  as  they 
were  removed.  "Pile  difliculty  was  overcome  by  the  construction 
above  ground  of  circular  sections  of  concrete,  which  settled  down  by 
their  own  weiglit,  as  the  miners,  working  inside,  removed  the  earth 
on  which  they  rested.  Section  after  section  was  added  as  the  settling 
continued  until  hard  rock  was  finally  encountered.  In  this  way  im¬ 
pervious  sliaft  linings  have  been  constructed  through  beds  of  quick¬ 
sand  in  a  verv  simple  manner. 

Anotlier  novel  method  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties  is  known 
as  the  “freezing  process.”  Frozen  earth  is  impervious  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  withstand  considerable  pressure.  After  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  process  for  manufacturing  artificial  ice,  it  was  only  natural 
that  some  one  should  think  of  freezing  the  ground  through  which 
the  shaft  was  to  be  sunk,  by  artificial  means.  The  method  is  to 
pass  freezing  mixtures  through  ])ij)es  into  the  quicksand  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  frozen,  after  which  the  miner  can  excavate  the 
shaft  and  line  it  with  concrete  to  effectively  seal  off  the  water  and 
loose  sand. 

Practically  a  reverse  process  is  used  in  Alaska,  where  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  and  gravels  are  permanently  frozen  to  great  depths. 
During  the  summer,  thawing  is  confined  to  the  upper  portions  only. 
Tubes  are  driven  into  the  earth  and  steam  forced  through  them 
thaws  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  and  enablas  the  dredge 
to  ojierate  to  a  greater  depth  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  example  of  the  application  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle  for  the  recovery  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
earth  is  that  developed  by  Herman  Frasch  in  the  sulphur  mines  (or 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  A  MASS  OF  LOUISIANA  SULPHUR. 

This  blofk  is  50  feet  higli  and  is  bcin;.;  l)lasted,  preparatory  to  loading  into  cars.  There  are  over  100,000  tons  in  this  block. 
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wells)  of  Louisiana.  So  world-wide  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
discovery  of  this  new  process  that  it  will  merit  a  longer  description 
than  the  present  paper  permits. 

After  much  delay  and  many  disappointments,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  jiipes  througli  the  quicksand  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  sul- 
])hur  do{)osit,  which  was  about  200  feet  thick  whore  first  drilled. 
Several  pipes,  one  within  the  other,  were  utilized  in  order  to  have 
certain  ones  for  carrying  the  steam  down  and  others  for  pumping 
the  liquid  sulphur  to  the  surface.  The  incidents  of  the  day  when 
the  first  attempt  was  to  he  made  are  host  described  in  Mr.  Frasch’s 
own  words: 

When  everything:  was  ready  to  make  the  first  trial  we  raised  steam  in  the  boilers, 
and  sent  the  superheated  water  into  the  ground  without  a  hitch.  If  for  one  instant 
the  high  temperature  required  should  drop  below  the  melting  point  of  sulphur  it 
would  ntean  failure,  consequently  intense  interest  centered  in  this  first  attempt. 

After  permitting  the  melting  fluid  to  go  into  the  ground  for  24  hours,  I  decided 
that  sufficient  material  must  have  been  melted  to  produce  some  sulphur.  The  pumj)- 
ing  engine  ivas  started  on  the  sulphur  line,  and  the  increasing  strain  against  the  engine 
showed  that  work  was  being  done.  More  and  more  slowly  went  the  engine,  more  steam 
was  supplied,  until  the  man  at  the  throttle  sang  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  “She’s 
pumping.”  A  licpiid  appeared  on  the  polished  rod,  and  when  I  wiped  it  off  1  found 
my  finger  covered  with  sulphur.  Within  five  minutes  the  receptacles  under  pressure 
were  oi)ened,  and  a  beautiful  stream  of  the  golden  fluid  shot  into  the  barrels  we  had 
ready  to  receive  the  i)roduct.  After  pumping  for  about  15  minutes,  the  40  barrels 
we  had  supplied  were  seen  to  be  inadequate.  Quickly  we  threw  up  embankments 
and  lined  them  with  boards  to  receive  the  sulphur  that  was  gushing  forth;  and  since 
that  day  no  furtht'r  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  vessel  or  a  mold  into  which 
to  put  the  sulphur. 

When  the  sun  went  down  we  stopped  the  pump  to  hold  the  liquid  sulphur  below 
until  we  could  prepare  to  receive  more  in  the  morning.  The  material  on  the  ground 
had  to  be  removed,  and  willing  hands  helped  to  make  a  clean  slate  for  the  next  day. 
When  ev'erything  had  been  finished,  the  sulphur  all  piled  up  in  one  heap,  and  the 
men  had  departed,  I  enjoyed  all  l)y  myself  this  demonstration  of  success.  I  mounted 
the  sulphur  pile  and  seated  myself  on  the  very  top.  It  pleased  me  to  hear  the  slight 
noise  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  warm  sulphur,  which  was  like  a  greeting  from 
below — proof  that  my  olqect  had  been  accomplished.  Many  days  and  many  years 
intervened  before  financial  success  was  assured,  but  the  first  step  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  had  been  achieved.  We  had  melted  the  mineral  in  the  ground  and  brought  it 
to  the  surface  as  a  liquid.  We  had  demonstrated  that  it  could  be  done. 

Many  difliculties  still  had  to  he  overcome.  At  times  cold  water 
broke  into  the  reservoirs  and  cooled  the  steam  so  that  the  sulphur 
was  not  melted.  To  seal  off  such  waters,  sawdust  was  forced  down 
into  the  sulphur  deposits  with  the  result  that  a  well  which  ceased 
to  produce  after  yielding  7,500  tons,  again  became  productive  and 
eventually  yielded  an  additional  39,000  tons. 

The  sulphur  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  is  fed  into  large  bins  about 
250  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  where  it  quickly  cools  and  solidifies. 
The  bins  are  loosely  constructed  and  are  increased  in  height  as  they 
fill.  Some  of  the  bins  are  60  feet  in  height.  When  the  bin  is  finally 
tilled  the  planks  of  which  it  is  composed  are  removed,  leaving  the 
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solid  block  of  sulphur.  Light  blasts  arc  used  to  break  it  suflicieiitly 
for  steam  shovels  to  pick  it  up  for  loading  cars  which  arc  run  on 
tracks  alongside  the  sulphur  mass. 

While  boring  for  petroleum  in  Louisiana  in  I860  a  great  deposit  of 
sulphur  was  struck  beneath  a  cover  of  about  oOO  feet  of  (luicksand. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  sink  shafts  to  tbe  sidphur  with  the 
idea  of  mining  it  as  the  Sicilian  miners  have  been  doing  for  genera¬ 
tions.  But  all  the  efforts  met  with  failure.  At  one  time  several 
miners  were  asphyxiated  with  the  sulphur  gas  that  entered  the 
opening  where  they  were  at  work.  Frasch,  who  had  already  several 
extremely  valuable  inventions  to  his  credit,  most  of  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  refining  of  petroleum,  conceived  the  idea  of  melting  the 
sidphur  in  the  ground  by  forcing  superheated  steam  into  the  deposit 
and  pumping  out  the  molten  sulphur.  Obtaining  possession  of  the 
property,  he  set  about  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  test  his  idea, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  univei-sal  advei-se  criticism  which  he 
received  from  every  one  who  learned  of  his  plans. 

There  are  few  other  inventions  that  have  so  (piickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  any  industry  as  has  the  Frasch  sidphur-mining 
process.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Sicilian  sulphur  industry,  which  had 
practically  controlled  the  world’s  sulphur  markets,  was  almost  at  a 
standstill,  and  imjiortant  readjustments  had  to  be  made.  Well  after 
iveU  has  been  put  down,  and  after  about  15  veal’s  of  successfid  opera¬ 
tion  the  Louisiana  mines  still  dominate  the  sulphur  iiulustr}’  of  the 
world  and  have  been  of  almost  inestimable  service  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

As  one  climbs  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  large  bins,  walks  over  the 
crackling  surface,  and  sees  the  continuous  flow  of  nndten  sulphur, 
!)i)t  per  cent  pure,  he  might  readily  allow  his  imagination  to  roam  at 
will  and  picture  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  magicians  of  our  chdd- 
hood  tales,  such  as  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  Certainly  few  accounts 
of  more  interest  than  the  transformation  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
woods  of  Louisiana,  where  a  valuable  mineral,  distributed  through 
useless  materiids  and  never  seen  by  human  e^’e  in  its  original  loca¬ 
tion,  is  being  continually  brought  to  the  surface  practically  pure. 

Within  recent  years  a  similar  deposit  has  been  worked  by  the 
same  method  in  Texas,  and  it  is  believed  that  other  deposits  of  the 
same  character  wUl  be  later  developed. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  no  one  can  tell,  but  we  can  well 
predict  that  the  mining  of  the  useful  raw  mineral  products  of  the 
earth’s  crust  will  continue  to  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  mining 
profession.  Every  improvement  suggests  another,  and  the  miners 
of  the  Americas  have  well  done  their  share  in  the  past  and  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  their  part  in  overcoming  the 
various  obstacles  continually  encountered. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE- 
A  COMPARATIVE  SURVEY 


The  trade  of  the  Ihiited  States  with  the  20  Lathi  American 
Republics  in  statistical  values  increased  during  the  war 
over  133  per  cent.  As  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Ihiited 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  imports  from  Latin 
America  for  the  j^ear  ending  June  30,  1914,  customhouse  valuations, 
were  S467, 946,0 14  and  the  exports  S279,362,201 ;  total,  $747,308,215. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  figures  are:  Imports,  $1,023,- 
419,483;  exports,  $718,472,645;  total,  $1,741,892,128.  The  increase 
for  the  four  yeai-s  was  118  per  cent  in  imports  and  157  per  cent  in 
exports. 

Vominnce  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  twelve  months  ending  June  SO. 


Imi)orts. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

1914 

1918 

1914 

191.8 

1914 

1918 

$140,801,097 

7,822,960 

$106,893,653 

6, 292,760 
3.479,3:12 

$131,439,359 

7,680,425 

$247,694,750 

14,115,720 

liuatemala . 

4,07S;()12 

3,601,813 

Salvador . 

l,15S,32t» 

6,870,432 

2, 1.55, 138 

3,313,458 

10,349,764 

Honduras . 

3,130,:i2S 

5,437,809 

4, 873,  .512 

4,618,721 

8,003,840 

10,056,538 

Nieariisua . 

1,395,248 

4,  .590, 037 

2,629,034 

4,3i 

4,024,282 

8,967,725 

Costa  Hiea . 

3,57t),3tH 

7, 615,482 

3,  .501, 386 

1,903,224 

7,071,7.50 

9,518,706 

Panama . 

4,;>tl9,719 

7,84.5.390 

22,67.8,214 

23,638,116 

27,187,953 

31,483,506 

Cuba . 

131,3113,794 

264,024,006 

68,884,428 

23.5,682,045 

200, 188,222 

499,706,051 

Dominican  Kepublie... 

3,876,834 

8,061,412 

4,917,201 

16,011,019 

8,359,922 

8,794,635 

24,072,431 

Haiti . 

691,807 

4,81.5,544 

.5,  .510, 765 

6,232,512 

13, 175,466 

North  American 
Republics . 

246,4a5,592 

4.57,884,169 

1.57,  .510, 244 

411,256,488 

461.935,836 

869, 140,657 

.\reentina . 

Bolivia . 

45,12.3,988 

195,633,348 

4.5,179,089 

109,444.001 

90,363,077 

305,077,349 

70 

122,917 

1, 145,555 

3,681,395 

1,145,62.5 

3,704,312 

Brazil . 

101,329,073 

113,511,9.54 

29,963,914 

66,270,046 

1.31,292,987 

179,7.82,000 

Chile . 

25, 722, 128 

141,07.5,704 

17,4:12,392 

63,  .529, 124 

43, 1,54,520 

204,604,828 

Colombia . 

If),  051, 120 

25,975,988 

6,7K6,1.53 

10,992,199 

22,837,273 

36,968, 187 

Ecuador . 

3, 595, 45() 

10,887,968 

2,967,759 

4,830,468 

6,563, 215 

15,718,4:16 

Paraguay . 

64,651 

69, 797 
41,439,218 

173, 191 

672, 4o4 

237,842 

742,251 

Peru . 

12,17.5,723 

7,141,252 

22,011,.58:i 

19,316,975 

63,4.50,801 

Uruguay . 

7,71.5, 144 

23,5;«),682 

.5,641,266 

18,01)1,880 

13,356,410 

41, .592,562 

Venezttela . 

9,763,069 

13,287,738 

.5,401,386 

7,823,007 

15,164,455 

21,110,745 

South  American 
Republics . 

221,  .540, 422 

505,535,314 

121,831,9.57 

.307, 216, 157 

343,  .372, 379 

872,751,471 

Total  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  . 

467,946.011 

1,023,419,483 

279,362,201 

718,472,64.5 

747,  .308.  215 

1,741,892,128 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  not  a  true  index  of 
the  increase  in  volume  in  trade  but  reflect  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  the  advance  in  prices  which  began  almost  immediately  after 
August  1,  1914,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  This  advance 
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1  By  William  C.  Wells,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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in  prices  was  upon  l)otli  tlie  imjiort  and  export  side,  although  greater 
upon  the  side  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

It  must  also  he  rememhered  that  customhouse  valuations  are  at 
no  time  true  commercial  valuations  hut  only  an  approximation  of 
the  same  with  a  factor  of  error  nearly  constant  on  the  side  of  under¬ 
values.  It  would  therefore  he  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  figures 
given  above  either  for  imports  or  exports,  for  1!)14  or  for  19 IS,  repre¬ 
sent  the  sum  of  the  prices  paid  in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  for  commodities  exchanged  between  the  two.  It  is  only  from 
certain  standpoints  that  the  figures  can  he  taken  at  face  value.  Tims, 
while  the  statistical  figure  showing  imports  from  Latin  America  into 
the  United  States  in  1913-14  of  nearly  S46S,()00,0()(),  as  above,  is  an 
understatement  of  tlie  credits  due  to  Latin  America  for  sugar,  coffee, 
hides,  and  otlier  commodities  exported  to  the  Ihiited  States,  at  the 
same  time  the  figure  of  something  over  $1 ,023,()()(),000  for  1917-lS 
is  idso  an  understatement  of  like  credits  for  the  latter  year.  Yet  the 
factor  of  error  is  about  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  figures  468  and 
1,023  do  show  with  all  reasonable  accuraey,  by  comparison,  pro¬ 
portions  of  trade  as  expressed  in  credits,  hut  in  credits  alone,  not  in 
quantities. 

What  is  said  of  imports  is  likewise  true  of  exports.  There  is  not 
in  this  country  nor  elsewhere  suflicient  available  data  from  which  to 
compute  with  any  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  the  factor  of  diver¬ 
gence  of  statistical  credits  from  true  commercial  credits.  The  same 
factor  of  error  exists  in  the  statistical  publications  of  all  countries 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  error  is  always  on  the  same  side,  al¬ 
though  l)y  no  means  to  the  same  degree.  One  speaks  of  this  diver¬ 
gence  as  an  ‘‘error.”  It  is  not  such  in  any  sense  implying  that  sta¬ 
tistical  bureaus  are  responsible  therefor.  As  near  as  can  be  arrived 
at,  the  error  in  the  United  ^States  ajipears  to  l)e  from  af)out  15  per 
cent  to  about  20  per  cent  understatement  in  imports  from  Latin 
America,  and  from  al)out  10  per  cent  to  al)out  12  per  cent  understate¬ 
ment  in  exports  to  Latin  America. 

Applying  this  correction,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  to  and  from  Latin  America  for  the  year  before  the  war  and 
for  the  last  year  of  the  war  would  he: 


United  States  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  Latin  America,  year  ending  June  30. 


1914 

1918 

1 

Coircfted  for 

values  statistical 

\  alias.  error, 

1 

Customs  1 
values.  ! 

Correeted  for 
statistical 
error. 

Imports . 

*407,940,014  $540,000,000 

279,302,201  311,000,000 

$1,02.3,419,483 

718,472,045 

$1,200,000,000 

1  798,000,000 

Total. 


■47,308,215  857, 000,000 


1,741,892,128  1,998,000,000 
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'Plio  fif^iiros  irprosont,  about  as  nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at,  the 
volume  in  values  of  the  trade  betAveen  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  just  before  tlie  war  and  at  its  close. 

They  do  not  represent,  however,  from  tlie  industrial  standpoint, 
the  real  increase,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  tiade.  The  war  increase  in 
prices  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  fi<>;ures  in  the  last  column 
above  by  nearly  three-fourliis  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  to  increase  those 
in  the  first  column  by  over  a  half  billion  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
comjiarison.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  increase  of  prices  for 
all  imports  from  Latin  America  would  average  perhaps  about  50  per 
cent.  The  figure  to  be  arrivi'd  at  is  the  average;  it  would  be  much 
greater  for  sugar  than  for  coffee  and  greater  for  hides  and  wool  than 
for  rubber  and  tobacco.  A  like  estimate  of  the  increase  of  prices  for 
all  exjiorts  to  Latin  America  would  avei’age  perhajis  about  80  per 
cent. 

On  this  basis  we  would  arrive  at  a  statement  something  like  this, 
as  showing  the  true  increase  in  trade  occurring  during  the  war: 


United  States  comnieree  irlth  Latin  America. 
(Corri'cli'd  for  slalistkal  undi'r-valuc.s  and  for  war-prico  inflation.] 


A'ear  ending 
June  30,  1014. 

Year  endiiiE 
JnneSO,  19IS. 

Rasis,  prewar  prices ; 

Imiwrls . 

E.xports . 

.«.54tl,n(M).(KX) 

311,(KK).(K)0 

$800,  (XX),  (XX) 
443,000,000 

Total . 

i  S"»7,(KH),(W)0 

1,243, 000, 0.X) 

Basis,  end-of-war  prices : 

imports . 

Exi>orts . 

1,200, 000,  (XX) 
798, 000,  (XXI 

Total . 

l,;i79,(XH),0X) 

1,998,(X)0,(X0 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  figures  857  and  1,243  (or  1,379  and 
1,998)  represent  liy  comparison  the  increase  in  total  trade  occurring 
during  the  war.  The  comparison  of  546  and  800  (or  819  and  1,200) 
shows  the  increase  in  imports  and  311  and  443  (or  560  and  798)  the 
increase  in  exports.  In  this  view  tlie  Ihiited  States  has  increased 
its  traile  with  Latin  America  during  the  war  46.5  per  cent  in  imports, 
42.1  per  cent  in  exports,  and  44.9  per  cent  for  the  whole.  (If  the 
percentages  for  inflation  -  i.  e.,  50  per  cent  for  imports  and  80  jier 
cent  for  exports — be  not  accepted  by  the  reader,  others  believed  to 
be  more  correct  can  be  substituted.  In  any  case  this  must  be  done 
where  any  special  line  of  trade  is  under  consideration.) 

This  increase  of  between  40  and  50  per  <“ent  in  trade  suggests  a 
number  of  imiuiries,  first  of  which  may  be  considered  whether  this 
inci-ease  was  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  already  known 
and  exchanged  between  the  two  sections  or  whether  it  represents 
chiefly,  or  if  not  chiefly  then  to  what  degree,  a  development  of  new 
lines  of  trade.  Was  the  42  jicr  cent  increase  in  exports  and  the  461 
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per  cent  increase  in  imports  a  new  trade  or  an  enlargement  of  an  old 
trade  ? 

In  brief  it  was,  beyond  ([uestion,  the  latter.  On  the  side  of  imports 
it  represents,  practically  in  total,  increased  importations  in  lines  of 
commodities  in  which  the  trade  had  for  yeai-s  been  well  established. 
It  represents  jiractically  no  new  lines  or  articles  of  importation.  On 
tlie  side  of  exports  the  same  is  true  as  to  75  per  cent  of  the  increase. 
In  other  words,  only  about  25  jier  cent  of  the  increase  in  exports  to 
Latin  America — not  25  per  cent  of  the  exports,  but  25  per  cent  of 
the  increase  occurring  during  the  war,  statistically  stated  at 
S4.‘19,l  10,444,  but,  as  corrected  for  price  inflations  and  undervalua¬ 
tions,  as  above  shown,  only  about  $132, ()()(), 000  on  the  basis  of 
before-war  prices  or  $238,000,000  on  the  basis  of  end-of-war  prices — 
was  new  trade. 

In  the  main  we  have  to  do  witli  lines  of  trade  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  growing  before  the  war,  and  not  witli  lines  created  or 
relocated  on  account  of  the  war.  This  distinction  is  important. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA. 

'Phese  arc  almost  entirely  so-called  raw  products  used  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  alimentary  substances.  The  internal  resources  of  the 
Ihiitcd  States  in  the  matter  of  industrial  raw  material  and  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  development  are  so  great  and  so  well  known 
as  in  a  way  to  obscure  the  important  fact  that  it,  as  other  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  are,  is  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  im¬ 
ports  of  raw  material.  Latin  America  has  been  in  the  jiast  and 
must  be  in  the  future  the  storehouse  from  which  the  Lhiited  States 
has  and  will  draw  its  supplies.  Among  the  more  important  of  the 
Ignited  States  imports  from  Latin  America  arc  copper,  vanadium, 
wolfram,  iron  ore,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  oils,  asphalt,  lead,  sisal,  wool, 
rubber,  fpiebracho,  vegetable  ivory  nuts,  gums,  cattle  liides,  skins, 
nitrate,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  meats,  fruits,  tobacco. 

Tills  list  is  not  only  that  of  the  United  States  chief  imports  from 
Latin  America,  but  is  also  tbe  list  of  the  chief  I'nited  States  imjiorts 
of  raw  materials  and  food  products  from  all  the  world;  and  the  most 
significant  thing  about  tlie  list  is  tliat  Latin  America  is  for  the  Ihiited 
States  the  principal,  in  many  cases  the  only,  market  outside  its  own 
territory  within  which  to  secure  these  commodities  so  necessary  to 
its  industry. 

Copjper. — The  chief  source  of  supply  is  of  course  internal,  next  to 
this  the  mines  of  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  Canada  are  drawn  on  to  meet  deficiencies. 

Vanadium  and  wolfram. — The  chief  sources  of  supply  have  been 
('bile  and  Peru. 
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Iron  or^.— Outside  of  internal  production  (’uba  has  supplied  the 
principal  imports. 

Gold  and  silver.  Outside  of  internal  production  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Cuba,  and  other  Latin  American  countries  and  Canada 
supply  the  chief  imports  of  uncoined  precious  metals. 

Zinv. — Outside  of  domestic  production,  Mexico  and  Canada  sup- 
])ly  almost  the  whole  importation. 

Asphalt. — ^Umost  tlie  whole  supply  is  from  Venezuela  and  tlie 
Britisli  West  Indies. 

Oils. — Tlie  bulk  of  the  importation  of  mineral  oil  is  from  Mexico, 
Peru  furnishing  most  of  the  remainder. 

Lead. — Outside  of  domestic  production  three-fourths  of  the  supply 
is  from  Latin  America. 

Sisal. — Practically  the  total  supply  is  from  Mexico. 

Wool. — ^xVbout  one-fifth  ordinarily  of  the  total  importation  is  from 
Latin  America. 

Rubber. — About  one-third  of  the  supply  is  from  Latin  America; 
Brazil  chiefly. 

Quebracho — The  whole  supply  is  from  Latin  America — Argentina. 

Vegetable  ivory. — The  whole  supply  is  from  Latin  America. 

Gums. — Many  of  the  chief  gums  and  resins,  halata,  and  others, 
are  from  Latin  America. 

(\ittle  hides. — From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  supply  outside 
of  domestic  production  is  from  Latin  America. 

Shins. — The  principal  importation  is  of  goatskins,  of  which  one- 
fourth  of  the  importation  (there  is  a  very  small  domestic  production) 
is  from  Latin  America. 

.\itrate  of  soda. — Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  is  from 
('bile. 

Sugar.-  Nearly  the  total  importation  of  sugar,  as  is  well  known,  is 
from  Cuba.  Other  Latin  American  countries — Dominican  Republic, 
Peru,  Guatemala,  and  others — supply  a  certain  amount. 

Coffee. — From  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  importation  of  coffee  into 
the  Ihiited  States  (less  than  1(),()()()  tons  out  of  500,764  tons  in  1914 
and  about  30,000  tons  out  of  571,945  tons  in  1918),  is  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Africa,  by  direct  importation  or 
by  transshipment  through  Holland,  England,  and  other  European 
countries.  All  the  remainder  of  the  coffee,  98  to  99  per  cent,  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Central  America,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  is  from  Brazil 
alone. 

Cacao. — ^About  60  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  is  from  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  One-half  the  remainder  is  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
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Meats. — What  moat  importation  thoro  is  — gonorally  vory  small— 
is  from  Latin  America  and  (’anada. 

Fruits. — The  total  imjiortation  of  fresh  fruits  (except  lemons, 
olives,  and  grapes)  is  from  Latin  America  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  chief  import  is  bananas  from  (Vntral  America,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  and  from  damaica. 

7b6ucco.  About  one-half  of  the  total  importation  of  tobacco  is 
from  Latin  Anu^rica  and  nearly  all  of  this  from  Cuba. 

This  list  represents  the  chief  imports  from  Latin  America  jirior 
to  the  war.  It  rejiresents  also  the  chief  imjiorts  at  the  present  time 
and  what  must  be  the  chief  imjiorts  in  the  future. 

UNITED  ST.VTES  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  range  of  (Lxjiorts  to  Latin  America  jirior  to  the  war  was  very 
much  broader  than  is  commonly  understood.  It  covered  practically 
every  line  of  manufacture.  But  the  status  of  Ignited  States  exports 
of  manufactun'  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  like  status  of 
England,  Germany,  France,  or  other  manufacturing  country.  The 
basis  of  exports  of  manufactun^s  for  all  countries  is  the  same.  In 
brief,  it  is  efliciency  in  manufactures.  It  is  access  to  a  suflicient 
store  of  raw  material  combined  with  a  sufficient  development  (in 
particular  mechanical),  with  sufficient  man  power  intelfigently 
directed.  With  such  a  liasis,  exjiorting  begins  almost  automatically 
whenever  the  home  market  has  been  sup])lied,  and  not  before.  There 
are  a  numlier  of  helps  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of  deterrents  to 
exporting.  The  principal  helps  may  1)P  said  to  be  good  financial 
connections,  banks,  good  transjiortation  lines,  resident  nationals, 
investments,  favoraf)le  tariffs,  familiarity  with  languages  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  government  aid.  The  jirincipal  deterrents  are  the  contrary 
to  these.  But  none  of  these  lieljis,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can 
create  or  can  maintain  a  foreign  export  trade  where  there  is  in¬ 
efficient  domestic  manufactun*.  On  the  contrary  where  there  is  effi¬ 
cient  domestic  manufacture,  the  home  market  having  been  taken 
care  of,  exjiorting  begins  in  the  face  of  a  lack  of  all  the  helps  enumer¬ 
ated  and  ra])idly  creates  such  of  these  helps  as  it  needs.  Sucli  is  the 
record  of  American  manufactures  in  exjiort  and  such  has  been  the 
record  of  all  other  countries. 

Manufacturing  countries  are  not  developed  on  exactly  the  same 
lines,  and  consequently  their  efiiciences  are  not  always  the  same. 
Almost  any  manufacturing  country  can  with  truth  boast  of  superior 
efficiency  in  some  one  or  more  brandies  of  industry.  This  is  to  tie 
expected.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  it  were  not  so.  Before  the  war 
tlie  Ibiited  States  was  efficient  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture.  It  is 
at  this  point  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  reasons;  most  of  them 
were  apparent — better  stores  of  raw  material,  better  machinery,  more 
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skill  in  operating,  greater  advance  in  technical  knowledge,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  England,  Germany,  h^rance,  Belgium,  and  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  countries  in  some  one  or  more  lines  were  more  efTicient  tiian 
the  United  States  and  for  the  same  or  parallel  reasons. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  to  he  expected  tliat  in  any  statistical  in¬ 
vestigation  one  would  find  what  in  fact  one  does  tind,  viz,  that  prior 
to  the  war  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  Latin  American 
countries  was  well  developed  in  some  commodities  and  poorly  devel¬ 
oped  in  others,  and  in  yet  other  commodities  it  was  scarcely  existent 
at  all.  This  was  also  true  of  English,  German,  h>ench,  and  Belgian 
export  trades  to  Latin  America. 

The  war,  as  everyone  knows,  created  ahnormal  conditions.  These 
conditions  may  he  conveniently  grouped  under  two  headings:  First, 
such  as  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  all  wars,  intensified  in  this  the 
greatest  of  all,  decreased  production  and  increased  demand  in  the 
belligerent  countries;  diversion  of  man  power  from  the  industries  to 
the  armies;  the  parallel  diversion  of  mechanical  equipment,  railways, 
factories,  machinery,  etc.,  from  peace  to  war  purposes;  the  breaking 
up  of  transportation  routes  and  financial  connections;  and  scores  of 
other  results,  destructive  of  industrial  enterprise.  These  ahnormal 
conditions,  the  natural  residts  of  war,  are  sufiicient  to  account  for 
what  everyone  knows  to  he  the  fact  that  with  England,  France,  and 
Germany  engaged  in  war  the  United  States  was  the  only  great  manu¬ 
facturing  country  remaining  from  which  belligerents  and  neutrals 
alike  coidd  draw  supplies  of  manufactured  goods.  This  was  also 
true  to  a  great  extent  of  raw  materials  and  food,  although  we  are  now 
considering  oidy  manufactures. 

Under  the  conditions  the  United  Stated  was  called  upon  to  supjdy 
Latin  America  with  manufactures  not  only  of  the  kinds  it  had  before 
supplied,  which  were  those  in  which  it  had  demonstrated  internal 
efiiciency  in  manufacture  and  in  which  there  was  already  a  well- 
established  trade,  but  in  other  lines  where  there  was  no  such  demon¬ 
strated  efriciency  and  wherein  there  had  been  hut  little  export  trade, 
although  there  may  have  been,  and  often  was,  a  large  manufacture 
for  the  domestic  market. 

To  accentuate  this  condition  there  was  imposed  a  second  set  of  war 
conditions,  embargoes,  enemy  trading  lists,  shortage  of  ships,  the 
British  Idockade  of  the  central  powers,  and  the  like,  all  producing  the 
same  results. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  even  before  tbe  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war,  and  particularly  after  its  entry,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  any  neutral  country — Spain,  Holland,  or 
Sweden — to  have  taken  over  a  large  part  of  the  trade  had  such  coun¬ 
tries  been  capable  of  iloing  so.  But  they  were  not.  The}’  had  not 
the  resources,  the  raw  material,  nor  the  manufacturing  plant  neces- 
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sary  to  carry  the  load.  The  I'nited  States  was  the  only  country  which 
could  do  it.  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  neutrals  increased 
their  trade  with  Latin  America,  hut  at  the  end  they  remained,  as  they 
were  at  the  l)e<;innin<;,  minor  factors  in  the  problem.  We  will  later 
treat  of  England’s  place  in  the  trade. 

It  is  more  or  less  a  current  belief  that  the  increase  of  Lnited  States 
trade  with  Latin  America  occurring  during  the  war  rejiresents,  in  the 
main,  a  newly  created  or  newly  located  trade.  It  was  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  hut  by  no  means  to  the  degree  ordinarily  believed.  The 
real  increase  as  shown  above  was  less  than  .50  per  cent  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  was  increase  in  the  old  trade.  On  the  import  side 
there  was  almost  no  new  trade.  It  was  prectically  all  an  increase  in 
the  old  trade.  On  the  export  side  there  can  be  no  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  would  assign  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  increase  to  new 
trade.  In  other  words,  notAvithstanding  abnormal  Avar  conditions 
threw  the  great  bulk  of  trade  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  there 
Avas  an  appreciable  share  thereof  Avhich  that  country  did  not  acquire 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  could  not  effect rndy  liandle  it.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  it  did  not  manufacture  the  commodities,  for  it  did, 
and  shortages  of  supply  AA’ere  less  felt  in  these  lines  than  elscAvhere; 
but  that  its  manufacture  as  compared  Avith  other  countries  Avas  not 
efficient.  Latin  America  Avas  forced  to  buy  of  England,  because 
England,  although  suffering  under  the  seA’erest  of  handicaps,  Avas 
CA'en  yet  more  efficient  than  the  United  vStates  Avithout  any  or  at  the 
most  AA'ith  a  lesser  handicap.  The  “ncAv”  trade  Avhich  circumstance 
offered  Avas  only  to  a  slight  degree  accepted,  yet  there  is  a  more  or 
less  fixed  idea  that  it  Avas  accepted  and  is  the  important  element. 

The  error  in  outlook  arises  from  a  Avant  of  undemtanding  as  to  the 
before-AA'ar  status  of  the  trade  Avith  Latin  America. 

BEFORE  THE  AVAR — A  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 

EXPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  total  exports  of  Latin  America  for  the  last  full  year  (191.3)  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  statistical  A'alues  amounted  to  .SI,  547,  989,  270.  These 
exports,  practically  in  their  entirety,  AAere  raAV  material  and  unelab¬ 
orated  food  products.  In  the  latter  food  products  there  Avas  a 
considerable  interchange  betAA'een  the  countries  themseWes.  This 
is  not  true  as  to  the  former,  raAv  material,  metals,  hide,  avooI,  etc. 
Of  the  exports  the  United  States  took,  31.08  per  cent,  England 
20,98  per  cent,  and  Germany  12.49  per  cent.  These  figures,  hoAvcA'er, 
do  not  afford  a  just  A’ieAv  of  the  takings  of  the  three  countries,  in 
the  field  of  competition.  A  A^ery  large  projiortion  of  England’s 
takings,  and  a  lesser  but  yet  large  proportion  of  Germany’s  takings, 
Avere  of  the  kind  of  food  products  (Avheat,  meat,  etc.)  for  Avhich  the 
United  States  had  no  especial  need. 
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The  exports  of  Arfienthm  and  Uru<;uay  for  example  amountinjr 
together  to  over  $600, 000, 000  were  princi])allv  of  this  sort.  Eng¬ 
land  took  $172,000,000  and  Germany  $S7, 000,000  of  the  exports  of 
the  two  countries  and  the  Uinted  States  only  $52,000,000.  The 
things  that  the  United  States  took  were  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
a  generality  of  food  products,  i.  e.  they  were  hides,  wool,  quebracho, 
and  the  like,  while  what  England  and  Germany  took  were  mainly 
food.  So  that  we  see  that  in  the  field  of  competition,  instead  of  the 
competitive  scale  of  takings  being  Ihiited  States  31.08,  England 
20.98,  and  Germany  12.49,  they  were  something  like  this:  United 
States  50,  England  20,  Germany  10. 

The  only  competition  in  food  products  was  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  products — sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas,  and  the  like; 
and  here  the  takings  of  the  United  States  was  three  or  four  times  the 
takings  of  England  and  Germany  together,  as  to  the  whole.  That 
is,  it  was  practically"  all  the  sugar  aud  bananas,  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  tlie  coffee  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cacao. 

In  the  industrial  products  it  was  nearly  all  the  metals  (except 
tin)  and  the  largest,  or  at  least  a  larger  proportion  of  the  hides, 
skins,  woods,  wool,  hair,  oil,  asphalt,  rubber  and  the  like. 

Mexican  exports  were  ])rinci})ally  metals,  oil,  sisal,  guayule  rub¬ 
ber,  and  hides.  The  total  for  1913  was  $150, 000, 000  of  which  the 
United  States  took  $116,000,000,  England  $15,000,000  and  Germany 
$8,000,000. 

('uban  exports  were  $165,000,000  of  which  the  United  States 
took  $132,000,000  and  England  and  Germany  together  only 
$23,000,000. 

As  a  market  for  Latin  American  raw  products,  except  meats, 
wheat,  coni,  and  oats,  the  United  States  before  the  war  was  more 
important  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  than  all  of  Europe 
combined.  During  the  war  it  became  almost  the  only  market  for 
the  same  products. 

In  1913,  as  sho\Mi  above,  tlie  exports  of  Latin  America  were,  by 
comparison  of  the  three  principal  industrial  countries.  United  States 
31.08  per  cent,  England  20.98  per  cent,  Germany  12.49  per  cent. 
Eliminating  the  noncompetitive  trade  in  certain  foodstuffs,  the 
figures  for  comparison,  as  said,  would  read  something  like  this: 
United  States  50,  England  20,  Germany  10.  If  we  further  eliminate 
the  interchange  between  the  countries  themselves  we  find  that  of 
the  exports  of  raw  materials,  and  tropical  foods — in  other  words, 
the  whole  comjietitive  trade  in  1913 — was  nearly  two-thirds  an 
export  to  the  United  States,  with  England  taking  about  half  of  the 
remainder.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1918  it  was  nearly  all  an 
export  to  the  United  States. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Before  the  war,  in  1913,  the  Latin  American  countries  took  in 
percenta"es  of  tlie  whole  from  the  four  leading  industrial  countries 
as  follows:  Ihiited  States,  24.79  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  23.73 
per  cent;  Germany,  16.55  per  cent;  and  PVance,  8.34  per  cent. 
Imports  from  tlie  United  States  were  greater  in  that  year  than  the 
imports  from  any  other  country.  But  there  was  a  remarkable 
unevenness  in  the  trade  of  the  four  countries.  In  the  nortliern 
group  of  Latin  American  countries:  Mexico,  Cuba,  Dominican  Kepuh- 
lic,  Haiti,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  Honduras, 
and  Panama,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  exceeded  the 
imports  from  all  the  European  countries  combined  nearly  two  to 
one;  in  fact,  we  might  add  to  the  countries  mentioned  four  others  in 
Soiitli  America,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  and  find 
tliat  the  United  States  is  still  overwlielmingly  in  the  lead.  For 
example,  the  im()()rts  in  the  fourteen  countries  from  tlie  United 
States  amounted  to  8187,351,096,  or  more  tlian  four  times  the 
imports  from  Germany,  843,959,867,  and  more  than  three  times  the 
imports  from  England,  859,752,401.  In  the  remaining  countries, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay,  the 
United  States  trade  was  over  80  per  cent  of  the  German  trade  and 
over  55  per  cent  of  the  English  trade. 

Except  in  a  very  few  lines  of  trade,  the  United  States  had  what 
amounted  almost  to  a  monopoly  in  the  import  trade  of  ten  Latin 
American  countries.  It  liad  much  the  larger  share  of  the  same  trade 
of  four  other  countries.  It  was  only  in  the  six  remaining  countries 
that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  less  in  value  than 
imports  from  England  or  Germany. 

Lnlin  Amfricnn  importx.  191.1. 

From  From 

United  I’nited 
States.  Kingdom. 

.Mexico,  Cuba.  Dominican  Reimlilic,  Haiti,  (iiiatemala,  Salvador, 

Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  I’anama,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  i 

Ecuador,  and  I’eru  (It  countries) . •«lS7,.S51,n9t>  MO, 752, 401  |  Jt.t.OSO.Stu 

Brazil.  Bolivia,  I’araguav,  Uriiguav,  Chile,  and  .Argentina  (0  coun¬ 
tries) . 141.601,.iS5  2.55,034,179  I  175,606.409 

Totals . :42S.9.52,asi  314.7.S6,,5S0  |  219.566.276 

I  .  I 

There  were  other  inetpialities  in  the  trade.  In  certain  lines  of 
manufacture,  even  in  the  10  countries  wliere  the  United  States  had 
nearly  a  monopoly,  England,  Germany,  or  France  had  in  respect  to 
these  iiarticular  lines  the  commanding  position;  in  fact,  in  some  lines 
the  United  States  was  .scarcely  rein’e.sented  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  six  countries  wliere  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was 
DLSSH-  IS— Htill.H - 


From 

Oormany. 
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behind  England  and  Germany,  it  had  the  command  of  certain  other 
lines  of  trade,  in  some  cases  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  Germany  and 
Britain.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this  condition.  The  same 
conditions  of  international  trade  prevail  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
have  the  same  basis. 

Exporting  of  manufactures  results  from  efficiency  in  manufacture. 
It  results  from  little  else.  Good  financial  connections  and  trans¬ 
portation  lines,  banks,  investments,  tariffs,  familiarity  with  customs 
and  languages  of  foreign  countries  may  all  help  and  sometimes  they 
carry  a  near-efficient  trade  over  the  peak,  hut  not  often.  Export¬ 
ing,  broadly  speaking,  rests  upon  three  foundations:  First,  raw 
material  and  man  power;  second,  industrial  development,  in  par¬ 
ticular  mechanical;  and,  third,  home  consumption.  Each  of  these 
propositions  must  he  studied  in  the  light  of  comparison,  for  all 
exporting  either  directly  or  indirectly  presents  the  element  of 
rivalry. 

The  first  two  propositions  cover  the  basis  of  efficiency  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  manufacture  and  the  third  suggests  the  conditions  under 
which  efficiency  is  made  manifest  in  exporting.  This  we  will  con¬ 
sider  first. 

The  home  market  is  the  best  market.  Ordinarily  manufac¬ 
turers  wiU  not  go  abroad  as  long  as  this  home  market  is  under¬ 
supplied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  idea,  since  it  is  so 
manifestly  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  as  to  be  beyond  argument. 
There  arc  exceptions,  of  course,  ami  under  the  condition  that  the 
home  market  is  fuUy  supplied  it  may  well  be  that  the  foreign  market 
becomes  the  better  market.  What  it  is  sought  to  impress  is  that 
at  the  beginning  and  up  to  a  certain  point  (saturation,  perhaps),  the 
home  market  is  the  only  market  under  ordinary  conditions  that 
any  manufacturer,  influenced  solely  by  a  motive  of  profit  and  interest, 
cares  to  consider.  This  is  as  true  of  Phigland,  Germany,  or  France 
as  it  is  of  the  United  States;  but  there  has  been  a  marked  difference 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  point  of  saturation  was  reached  in  the 
I’^nited  States  and  in  the  former  mentioned  countries.  This  difference 
in  time  has  been  generally  recognized,  but  the  reasons  for  it  are  by 
no  means  so  well  understood. 

One  frequently  sees  statements  something  like  this:  “The 
Ignited  States  prior  to  the  present  war  was  not  as  large  an  exporter 
of  finished  manufactures  as  England  or  Germany,  because  its  indus¬ 
tries  were  not  equipped  to  do  an  export  business  on  a  scale  equal  to 
the  English  and  German  industries.”  There  is  not  the  faintest 
filament  of  truth  in  this  assertion  as  a  general  proposition.  It  is 
true  only  in  the  restricted  sense  that  the  direct  agencies  of  export 
had  not  been  created  or  not  organized  as  a  whole  on  a  scale  equal 
to  the  English  or  German.  The  American  industries,  as  will  be  shown 
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hereafter,  were  eejuipped  to  niaiuifaeture  and  were  manufacturing 
on  a  scale  much  greater  than  England  and  Germany  combined,  and 
with  typos  of  equipment  better  suited  to  foreign  trade  than  cither 
or  both  of  these  countries. 

The  reason  why  the  Ignited  States  did  not  export  finished  manu¬ 
factures  as  largely  as  its  chief  rivals  was  that  they  had  long  before 
passed  the  point  of  domestic  saturation,  and  it  was  only  then  ap- 
jiroaching  the  point.  The  condition  was  not  the  result  of  the  under¬ 
equipment  of  the  Ignited  States  as  compared  with  its  rivals,  but  of 
the  overconsumption  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  point  that 
needs  emphasis,  for  it  has  been  almost  completely  lost  sight  of.  The 
jiopulation  of  the  United  States  was  not  far  short  of  the  combined 
population  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  the  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  products 
was  three  or  four  times  as  great  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  two 
latter  combined.  The  total  domestic  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  46,0()(),()0()  population,  was  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  Germany  with  67,()0(),()()(),  food  jiroducts,  of  course,  not  being 
considered.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  Ihiited  States  with  an 
individual  standard  of  living  nearly  twice  that  of  England,  and  on 
the  other  hand  Germany  with  a  standard  about  one-half  that  of 
England.  The  total  consumption  of  highly  manufactured  products 
(outside  of  food)  in  the  Ihiited  States  was  not  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  total  consumption  of  like  products  by  all  the  world  besides. 
To  supply  this  immense  and  ever  increasing  market  the  industries 
of  the  Ignited  States  were  built  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.  The  foreign 
market  counted  for  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  production. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  New  York  (fity  alone  produced 
of  fully  WTought  manufactures  more  than  the  total  export  of  the 
United  States  of  the  like  manufactures. 

The  equipment  of  the  industries  supplying  the  domestic  trade  was 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  trade  itself.  The  German  Empire 
has  an  area  of  about  209,000  square  miles,  a  pojiulation  of  about 
67,900,000,  and  railway  mileage  of  39,600  (all  prewar  figures). 
The  tier  of  four  States — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
have  an  area  of  179,200  square  miles,  a  population  of  22,640,000, 
and  a  mileage  of  40,500.  With  one-third  the  population  and  15  per 
cent  less  area  than  Germany,  these  four  States  had  more  miles  of 
railways.  Mileage,  however,  is  the  lesser  story  of  American  railways, 
for  as  compared  with  them  German  rolling  stock  and  railway  equip¬ 
ment  in  general  was  of  toy  size  and  jiower.  The  railway  equipment 
of  the  four  States  mentioned  was  at  least  double  that  of  all  Germany 
in  1914.  True,  there  was  a  large  waterways  system  in  Germany  uti¬ 
lized  for  the  carrying  of  great  (luantities  of  heav}*  freights,  the  like 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  the  States  mentioned  or  elsewhere  in  the 
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United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moving  of  raw  food  products 
for  a  human  population  three  times  and  a  domestic  animal  popu¬ 
lation  seven  or  eight  times  as  great  as  in  the  four  American  States 
mentioned  accounted  for  most  of  the  relief  afforded  the  German  rail¬ 
ways  by  the  canal  system.  In  other  words,  the  German  canals  did 
but  little  more  than  bring  the  comparison  between  railways  up  to  a 
par  basis. 

Germany’s  principal  interest  was  in  export,  not  because  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  exporting,  considered  alone,  was  from  the  point  of  the  interest 
or  profit  of  the  exjiorter  preferable  to  that  of  sujiphdng  the  domestic 
market,  which  is  not  true  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  but  because  the 
domestic  market,  based  upon  a  low  standard  of  living,  had  been 
satisfied,  and  necessity,  or  what  it  believed  to  be  such,  drove  Germany 
into  the  foreign  field.  It  was  either  that  or  sink  f)ack  to  the  plane 
of  raw  production  and  agricultural  interests  alone,  abandoning  other 
industrial  enterprises  on  any  scale  except  the  limited  domestic  one. 
Underneath  all  were  the  German  military  aims.  To  be  efficient  and 
self-supporting  in  a  military  sense  Germany  must  be  industrially 
organized.  Domestic  trade  was  much  too  narrow  a  base  upon  which 
to  found  an  industrial  organization  sufficient  for  military  purposes, 
hence  foreign  trade  must  be  sought.  This,  in  brief,  was  the  German 
economic  condition  regarding  domestic  trade. 

The  condition  in  the  Ignited  States  was  diametrically  opposed. 
The  industrial  plant,  in  a  national  sense  unorganized,  exceeded  the 
Gorman  on  a  scale  of  approximately  two  to  one.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  industry  in  the  Imited  States  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  corresponding  industry  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  largest 
German  industries  existed  scarcely  at  all  in  the  Ifiiited  States — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  dye  industry.  It  means  that,  taking  all 
the  ascertainable  factors  into  consideration,  of  which  volume  of 
horsepower,  man  power,  consumption  of  raw  material,  and  output 
are  among  the  chief,  American  manufacturing  industry,  as  a  whole, 
was  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  German.  Yet,  it  was  the  resultant 
of  purposes  and  conditions  having  an  entirely  different  base  and 
orientation. 

Germany’s  major  interest  was  exporting,  to  which  the  domestic 
trade  was  a  mere  feeder,  or  at  least  was  treated  as  such.  The  United 
States’  major  interest  was  the  domestic  trade,  exporting  merely  an 
overflow  and  comparatively  speaking  an  inconsiderable  one.  Even 
more  than  in  (iermany  was  Britain’s  chief  interest  exporting,  and  its 
trade  was  better  based  than  Germany’s,  better  conducted,  and  much 
more*  pn)fitable.  Apparently  unorganized,  in  reality  it  was  well 
organized.  The  Germany  overseas  trade  organization  was  over¬ 
weighted  with  paraphernalia,  which  was  bad  enough,  but,  much 
worse,  it  was  overpurposed.  The  British  organization,  which  as 
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such  wiis  scarcely  (liscernihle,  was  one  to  extend  and  conserve  trade  for 
trade’s  sake  alone,  or,  expressed  more  simply,  to  make  money  for 
the  trader.  But  this  differentiation  fails  to  depict  tlie  radical  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two.  Tlie  British  trade  organization  was  an 
aggregation  of  private  interests,  sometimes  loosely  hound  together 
and  at  other  times  acting  separately  or  even  antagonistically  each 
for  his  own  ends.  Its  sole  purpose  was  commercial  gain.  Of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  there  was  none  and  of  government  assistance  but 
little.  It  was  successful  in  accomplishing  its  purposes  to  a  high 
degree.  The  German  trade  organization  was  simply  a  phase  of  the 
German  Government,  one  single  picture  thrown  on  the  screen  from 
a  kaleidograph.  It  was  inefficient  as  a  trade  organization,  because  it 
had  no  single  trade  purpose  and  lacked  trade  direction.  Trade  effi¬ 
ciency  can  not  be  built  upon  such  a  base  as  that  upon  which  Germany 
attempted  to  build.  German  trade  was  constantly  sacrificed  to  poli¬ 
tics.  There  was  no  American  trade  organization,  the  law  forbade  it, 
but  there  was  high  efficiency  in  the  methods  of  individual  American 
traders. 

There  is  but  one  condition  under  which  a  substantial  foreign  export 
trade  in  manufactures  can  exist  and  that  is  production  over  and 
above  the  domestic  needs  of  consumption.  But  this  domestic  satu¬ 
ration  does  not  of  itself  create  foreign  trade.  Nearly  every  failure 
of  United  States  manufacturers  in  foreign  export  fields  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  notion  that  overproiluction  is  the  base  of  foreign 
trade.  Having  been  successful  in  the  domestic  field  and  perceiving 
that  the  needs  of  this  field  no  longer  require  the  full  service  of  his 
plant,  his  capital,  and  his  energy,  the  manufacturer  is  apt  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  condition  creates  a  profitable  market  for 
his  wares  in  foreign  lands.  Granted  the  market  be  there  and  the 
wares  be  suitable,  about  which  ordinarily  there  need  be  little  doubt, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  market  is  for  him  or  for  any  other 
Ihiited  States  manufacturer  of  like  wares.  Most  industries  in  the 
United  States  were  built  up  under  the  shield  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  law.  Many  of  these  have  developed  a  very  high  degree  of  skill 
and  efficiency,  at  least  equal  to,  and  most  often  sujierior  to,  the  skill 
and  efficiency  of  European  manufact Orel's.  In  a  sense  they  have 
outgrown  the  domestic  tariff  law.  On  the  contrary  some  industries 
have  not  yet  attained  the  plane  of  European  manufacture  aiul  are 
still  dependent  upon  tariff  protection.  To  differentiate  the  two 
classes  of  industry  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  article  of  this 
character,  but  every  serious  student  of  international  trade  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  the  two  classes,  which,  however,  shade  the  one 
into  the  other.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
toward  tariffs  is  jnirely  a  domestic  one,  and  the  ideas  of  even  exjieri- 
enced  exporters  are  more  often  than  not  tinged  with  the  domestic 
color. 
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In  truth,  wo  must  cast  aside  all  of  those  ideas  and  learn  that  the 
tariff  ends  at  the  seaboard,  and  that  its  effects  can  not  extend  beyond, 
except  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  tradinj;  tariffs,  which  are  not 
always  the  same  as  reciprocity  tariffs.  Outside  the  domestic  tariff 
wall  exporting  is  free  trade,  restricted  to  the  extent  the  importing 
country  wills  to  restrict  it.  Manufacturing  countries  generally  will 
to  restrict  this  trade  in  the  interest  of  their  t)wn  manufacturers, 
although  Great  Britain  has  been  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule; 
hut  as  lietween  exporters  the  fundamental  condition  is  one  of  parity, 
whether  their  goods  go  to  a  country  with  a  high-protection  tariff 
such  as  France,  to  a  free-trade  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  or  to  a 
country  having  a  revenue  tariff  such  as  Argentina.  It  is  all  one  to 
the  exporters,  as  between  themselves,  since  the}'  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing. 

The  fumlamental  base  of  exporting  to  Latin  America,  therefore,  is 
ability  to  compete  with  other  exporting  countries.  It  is  always 
the  fundamental  and  very  often  the  sole  condition.  Most,  hut  not  all, 
American  industries  can  so  compete.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mini¬ 
mize  transportation,  hanks,  investments,  subsidies,  national  shipping, 
or  any  other  aid  or  obstacle  to  international  commerce.  Least  of  all 
is  it  necessary  to  minimize  the  good  will  or  the  ill  will,  as  it  may  be, 
of  the  government  itself ;  more  of  conseciuence  than  any  other  single 
aid  or  obstacle.  These  all  have  their  place  and  in  a  near  balance 
may  carry  the  scale  up  or  down,  hut  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  their  relation  to  the  fundamental  base,  ability  to  manufac¬ 
ture  on  a  par  with  competing  countries,  and  to  know  that  this  base 
is  a  sine  qua  non  without  which  the  others  have  little  or  no  signifi¬ 
cance.  There  are  many  instances  where  American  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  do  a  large  exporting  business  to  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  in  competition  with  English  and  German  manufac¬ 
turers  where  all  of  the  contributing  factoi-s  were  in  favor  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  against  the  American.  The  handicaps,  heavy  although  they 
appeared,  were  not  heavy  enough  to  overcome  the  initial  advantage 
of  better  and  more  efficient  manufactun*.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  line  of  export  in  which,  although 
the  handicaps  were  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  success  was  attained 
where  the  initial  advantage  of  better  manufacture  was  held  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  To  understand  more  clearly  the  relative  values  of  the  con¬ 
tributory  factors  and  the  initial  fundamental  factor  two  statistical 
illustrations  may  be  given. 

In  Argentina  before  the  war  (1913)  every  contributing  factor  was 
in  favor  of  Europe  and  against  the  Ihiited  States.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  large  British  investment  in  Government  loans,  in 
railways,  agricultural  and  grazing  enterprises,  and  other  industrial 
enterprises.  There  were  large  British  and  German  colonies  predis- 
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poscnl  toward  homo  maiuifactiiros.  British,  Gormans,  and  othor 
I<hiro))oans  oontrollod  l)anking  and  soa^oin"  shipping.  Foreign  im- 
portors  in  tho  country  woro  largoly  British  and  Gorman.  In  all 
of  this  hold  tho  Tnitod  >Statos  had  practically  no  representation, 
no  shipping,  no  hanks,  almost  no  investment,  and  practically  no 
resident  traders.  Notwithstanding,  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
of  certain  kinds  more  than  held  their  own  against  German  and 
British.  Take  leather  goods,  including  footwear,  for  example.  The 
total  imports  in  1913  were  $4,472,243.  The  sliare  of  the  IhiiU'd 
States  was  $l,o67,oS9,  of  Great  Britain  $963,566,  and  Germany 
$861,99<S.  Leather  manufacture  was  a  tariff-protected  industry  in 
Argentina;  so  the  volume  of  imports  was  much  restricted.  The 
handicap  fell  alike  on  all  countries.  Agricultural  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  were  lightly  taxed  by  the  tariff  and  the  total  importation  in 
1913  was  $8,850,893,  of  which  the  share  of  the  Ihiited  States  was 
$5,715,051,  of  Great  Britain  $828,196,  and  of  Germany  $237,287. 
In  sewing  machines,  type  machines,  cash  registers  and  calculating 
machines,  many  lines  of  hardware,  etc.,  the  story  was  the  same, 
Tnited  States  trade  winning  against  every  handicap.  The  reason, 
of  coui-se,  was  that  United  States  manufacture  was  more  efficient 
than  British  or  German. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  Cuba.  Here  the  advantages  were  all 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  and  there  was  an  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential  in  favor  of  Ihiited  States 
goods.  Of  the  total  imports  of  Cuba  (1913)  the  United  States 
furnished  52.8  per  cent,  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
Great  Britain  and  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  Germany.  A  20 
per  cent  differential  in  itself  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  competing  trades  unless  the  basis  of  competition  in  reality  did 
not  exist,  ami  apparently  it  did  not  in  certain  United  States  indus¬ 
tries.  While  of  ('uban  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  the 
United  States  supjdied  four  times  as  much  as  all  tho  remainder  of 
the  world  combined,  in  manufactures  of  cotton  it  supplied  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  total,  one  half  of  what  Britain  supplied.  In 
knitted  cotton  tissues  it  supplied  about  1 1  per  cent,  which  was  only 
about  one-half  of  what  Spain  and  one-fourth  of  what  France  supplied. 
In  cotton  laces  the  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  were  valued  at 
$45,450  out  of  a  total  of  $595,600;  in  thread  and  yarn,  $31,470 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  $430,000.  Only  in  ready-made  cotton  gar¬ 
ments  did  the  United  States  make  any  show.  Here  the  imports  from 
tho  United  States  were  about  one-half  of  the  total.  It  is  unnecessary, 
jierhaps,  to  say  that  in  cotton  manufactures,  prior  to  the  war,  the 
United  States  had  practicably  no  trade  in  any  part  of  Latin  America 
except  the  small  trade  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  this  chiefly  in  ready¬ 
made  garments.  If,  in  (hba,  with  the  advantages  of  proximity. 
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choapor  tiaiisportatioii,  l)aiikinff,  coninu'rcial  connoctions,  largo 
resident  ])()pulation  and  investment,  and  added  to  all  a  ‘JO  per  cent 
tarilT  differential,  American  cotton  mamifactnrers  coidd  not  compete 
with  British  and  (lermans  or  even  .Spanish  and  Italian  manufac- 
turei’s,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  compete  elsewhere  with  no 
such  advantages  ( 

Can  one  escape  the  conclusion  tliat  American  cotton  manufacture 
is  inelficient  f  Oidy  upon  the  assumption  that  manufacture  in  the 
I'nited  States  had  not  yet  attained  the  point  of  being  able  to  supply 
the  domestic  demand,  and  conseipiently  the  prerecpiisite  condition  of 
saturation  not  existing  there  was  no  incentive  to  foreign  trade.  There 
is  something  to  he  said  ujion  both  sides  of  tins  (piestion.  In  Argentina 
American  cotton  manufactures  were  practically  unknown  except 
as  to  a  small  importation  of  uiddeached  cloth  and  bagging  and  (in 
lOl.'i)  some  S4(),()()()  worth  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  piece  goods. 
Even  including  these  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton 
piece  goods  under  nine  classifications  amounted  to  only  Sli:f,Sll, 
while  the  imports  from  European  countries  were  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  S13,()7:i,71)();  Italy,  S(),4!)S,()S9;  Germany,  SJ,4‘J3,J54; 
France,  §1,347,423;  and  Spain,  §677,047.  An  export  trade  in  manu¬ 
factures  means  ability  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  otlier  manu¬ 
facturing  countries.  This  is  tlie  basis,  and  without  this  it  is  scarcely 
ever  worth  tlie  wliile  to  consider  anything  else.  But  the  incentive 
to  foreign  trade  may  be  nonexistent  even  though  the  ability  to 
compete  be  demonstrable.  .So  long  as  tlie  domestic  market  is 
capable  of  absorbing  the  whole  output  the  manufacturer  wiU  not  go 
afield.  This  is  an  inflexible  law  of  trade  and  no  amount  of  prodding 
can  ever  change  it.  The  domestic  market  is  always  the  best  and 
more  profitable  market,  and  so  the  manufacturer  will  confine  himself 
to  this  market  so  long  as  he  needs  to  do  so.  But  granting  the  ability 
to  compete,  in  other  words,  elliciency  internationally  compared, 
it  has  not  happened  and  probably  will  not  happen  that  the  status 
quo — competitive  ability  and  want  of  incentive  long  remains. 
Heal  cfliciency  soon  bursts  the  domestic  bonds. 

Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  (3ule,  and  Argentina  were 
the  strongholds  of  the  German  trade,  Imt  yet  in  these  countries 
Germany  ran  a  jioor  second  to  England  and  was  only  about  25  ])er 
cent  ahead  of  the  United  States,  whereas  in  the  stronghold  territory 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Uuba,  ('entral  America,  etc.,  Germany 
was  l)eaten  4,  5,  or  6  to  1,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  1913  the  total  imjiorts  of  ('uba  in  ])ercentages  for  the  three 
industrial  countries  were:  United  States,  52.8;  United  Kingdom, 
11.2;  Germany,  6.6.  For  Mexico  the  like  percentages  were:  United 
States,  49.8;  United  Kingdom,  13.2;  Germany,  12.8.  Were  it  not 
for  textile  imports  both  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  the  United  States  trade 
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would  1)0  nnioli  jjroator  in  ])ro])ortion.  Tn  fact,  tho  Enjjlish  and 
Gorman  trado  in  both  oountrios  was  ohiolly  in  toxtilos,  or  in  tlio  oaso 
of  Germany  in  toxtilos  and  jjlasswaro. 

THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  IMPORTS. 

The  figures  from  the  Latin  American  statistical  offices  showing 
status  of  import  trade  of  all  the  20  countries  are  available  for  com¬ 
pilation  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  191S.  At  the  end  of  1916  the 
Tnited  States’  jierceiitages  of  these  imports  had  increased  from  24.79 
in  1913  to  51.17.  The  percentage  from  the  United  Kingdom  had 
fallen  from  23.73  to  18.32,  and  the  percentage  from  France  had  fallen 
from  8.34  to  4.55.  The  German  percentage  of  16.55  had  been 
entirely  wiped  out.  In  its  place  as  the  next  country  of  importance  is 
Spain,  with  a  percentage  of  3.91. 

For  the  year  1917  tlie  Ihiited  States’  jiercentage  had  further  in¬ 
creased  to  58.76  and  the  ])crcentages  of  the  other  countries,  except 
S])ain,  had  decreased. 

1913  1916  1917 


Total .  ?1.326,639,rs4  ?1. 0.37,714. 317  $1,196,307,216 

UnitPd  States .  .$323, 9.32. osl  $,')30,973.323  $703,230,303 

I’ercent .  24.79  .51.17  .5,3.76 

United  KiiiKdoni .  $31 1.7, Sfl, .5.30  $190,091,027  $164,23.5,293 

I’erei'llt .  23.73  13.32  13.73 

Oerinany  (Spain) .  $219, .566. 276  $40,;543.720  $43,371,376 

I’ert'ent .  16.  .5.5  3.91  4.04 

France .  $110,4,34,33,5  $47,177,401  $;!9, 229,071 

Percent .  3.34  4.55  3.28 


At  the  closing  of  hostilities,  on  Novemfier  11,  the  United  States 
was  supplying  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the  imjxirts  of  Latin  American 
countries,  or,  if  one  excludes  tlie  interchange  of  jn-oducts  between 
the  countries  themselves,  about  90  per  cent. 

Understanding,  then,  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin  America  both  upon  the  exjrort  and  the  import  sides  was  not 
before  the  war  of  iuconsecpiential  proportions,  hut  on  the  contrary 
was  the  chief  trade  of  these  countries,  and  in  a  certain  vie\v  Mas  the 
best  trade  of  the  Lhiited  States  itself,  we  are  able  M'ith  more  clarity 
to  ausM'er  the  question  so  often  propounded,  WiU  this  trade  endured 
It  will  unquestionably  in  all  the  lines  of  imports  and  exports  whicli 
represent  and  are  the  exponents  of  manufacturing  elliciency  M'ithin 
the  United  States.  This  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  hulk  of  tlie 
trade.  The  small  proportion  that  remains  M'hich  is  not  so  well  based 
is,  perhaps  what  the  M’hole  is  sometimes  thought  to  he,  a  more  or  less 
mushroom  trade  wdiich  in  all  probability  Mill  he  lost  M'hen  other  coun¬ 
tries  enter  the  field. 

The  controlling  factor  before  the  M'ar  M'as  efRcicncy  in  manufacture. 
It  Mull  remain  the  same  M'hen  normal  conditions  are  restored.  Of 
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this  tluMP  can  lio  no  doubt.  Tlu'  real  (juostioii,  tlion,  as  to  tho  futiiro 
of  sales  to  Latin  America,  or  of  sales  to  any  other  section  of  the  world, 
is  to  be  auswen'd  in  the  comparative  efficiencies  in  mannfactnre  of 
the  United  States  and  its  trade  rivals,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc. 
The  status  before  the  war  was,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  satisfactory 
Has  the  war  affected  this  status  favorably  or  nnfavoraldy  ? 

We  have  created  new  agencies  of  commerce,  we  have  built  ships, 
established  banks,  improved  financial  connections,  introduced  new 
articles  of  commerce,  created  new  selling  agencies,  and  have  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  a  divemion  in  our  favor,  all  of  which  will  lie 
helpful  to  a  certain  degree,  but  none  of  these  of  themselves  are  sufli- 
cient,  nor  are  they  altogether  sufficient  to  carry  a  trade  uneconomi- 
cally  based.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  our  internal  efiiciency 
has  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Tlie  cost  of  manufacture 
has  been  increased  enormously,  and  this  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of 
efficiency.  International  trade,  tfiat  is,  exports  of  manufactures,  in 
tlie  last  analysis  is  a  free  trade  on  a  competitive  liasis.  You  must 
produce  goods  clieaper  or  lietter  than  your  competitor,  if  you  wisli 
to  secure  the  trade.  Wlien  you  can  not  do  this  you  must  retire. 

No  doubt  efiiciency  in  England,  France,  and  otlier  European  coun¬ 
tries  lias  been  toucfied  in  the  same  way  as  here,  or  rather  in  a  similar 
way.  Costs  of  manufacture  liave  fieen  and  will  be  increased  tliere  as 
here.  But  there  is  another  side  to  tlie  ledger.  In  a  military  sense 
the  United  States  (fixmi  Ajiril  6,  11)17,  until  the  close)  was  in  the  war. 
It  sent  over  two  million  soldiei-s  to  France  and  it  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  these  soldiei-s  did  and  what  all  the  country  did  in 
beating  Germany  to  its  knees.  But  in  an  economic  sense  the  United 
States  was  never  in  the  war  as  England,  France,  and  the  others  were. 
There  was  no  essential  change  in  its  economic  relation  to  the  war  after 
April,  1917,  to  what  it  had  been  before  that  date.  In  the  broad 
field  of  economics  it  was  touched  as  neutral  and  not  as  belligerent 
countries  are  touched  by  war.  England,  France,  and  the  others 
were  striiiped  to  the  bone,  not  so  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  past  wars — the  Napoleonic  wars,  our  Civil  War,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War — war  produces  an  economic  efficiency  in  the  belligerent 
which  may  overweigh  the  immediate  advantages  the  neutral  gains. 
War  is  horrible,  but  it  is  a  cleanser  as  well  as  a  destroyer.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  danger  to  the  United  States  in  the  future  of  its  trade 
relations  lies  in  the  over-swoUen,  inflated,  and  more  or  less  reckless 
condition  in  which  war  has  left  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  race  of  the  future  on  the  one  side  there  may  be  sti’ipped  and 
lean  athletes,  and  on  the  other  an  over-fetl  and  short-winded  com¬ 
petitor.  Such  was  not  the  condition  before  the  war,  and  such  need 
not  bo  the  condition  after  the  war. 
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II.  AVILA. 

SEAT!]!)  l)()tli  on  tho  northorn  slope  of  the  Guadarrama  Moun¬ 
tains,  Seftovia  and  Avila  were  for  long  frontier  fortresses,  till 
.Ufonso  \'I  liad  taken  Toledo  ami  jnished  the  line  of  the 
Kecompiest  down  to  the  basin  of  the  Tagus.  Both  were 
Konian  towns;  both  lay  long  under  power  of  the  llagarenes;  both 
were  taken  and  lost  more  than  once  before  Count  Kaymond  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  undertook  to  rejieople  them.  Here  the  parallel  ends.  In 
Segovia  the  story  reads  like  that  of  Capulet  and  Montague  and  euh 
minates  in  tlie  gallant,  foredoomed  struggle  of  the  Communeros; 
after  that  the  Kenaissanee  built  tine  palaces  and  churches  finer  than 
they,  for  no  wSpaniard  would  leave  his  God  less  well  lodged  than  his 
family;  lastly  (piiet  came — '‘quiet  of  old  men  dropping  to  the  worm.  ” 
Wide-waUed  Avila,  that  had  no  citadel  hut  the  fortified  cathedral 
itself,  was  a  scene  apt  for  history,  where  more  than  one  king’s  tragedy 
was  pla^'ed  out  before  she  was  handed  over  to  frailes  and  monjas,  to 
piiestcraft  and  ecstasy,  soft-footed  in([uisitor  and  barefooted  reformer; 
Torquemada  and  Teresa. 

Saints  and  stones  are  what  Avila  can  show,  says  the  wSpanish  prov¬ 
erb,  though  it  is,  unfortunately,  all  too  possible  to  go  to  Avila  and 
not  find  Saint  Teresa  there.  But  on  the  wide  plain  wliich,  higher 
than  mountains  stand,  runs  out  to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  sky,  one 
sharp  road  cutting  in  into  a  right  hand  and  a  left,  pale  and  burning 
under  the  incandescent  dome,  out  there  you  meet  her  traveling 
witli  a  patience  as  long  as  Goil’s,  about  God’s  work,  along  the  slow 
and  lonely  miles.  To  Count  Kaymond  of  Burgundy,  the  husband 
of  Dona  Grraca’s  youth,  Avila  owes,  after  the  Romans,  those  indomi¬ 
table  walls  within  which  the  city  lieth  four  sipiare;  and  owes,  further¬ 
more,  the  style  of  the  groiq)  of  Romanesque  and  transitional  churches 
that  begins  with  Saint  Vicente  and  the  cathedral,  and  suffices  for  a 
visit  or  for  an  essay.  Even  Saint  Tomas,  which  belongs  to  other 
rulei-s  and  another  age,  keeps  somehow  the  illusion  of  twin  western 
towers  and  a  narthex  sunk  between  them,  as  surely  as  it  keeps  the 
Florentine  loveliness  amid  Iberian  enrichments  in  that  tomb  of  the 
young  Don  John,  which  was  to  set  the  fashion  in  graves  for  a  long 
while.  It  substituted  the  free-standing  altar  tomb  for  the  niche, 
hut  Spaniards  were  apparently  as  stubbornly  determined  to  lie  upon 

>  Uy  Ceorgiana  Goddard  King.  Reproduced  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  .Vrchitects. 
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a  shelf  as  Russians  to  sloop  on  a  stove,  and  the  cathedral  illustrates 
in  a  dozen  instances  the  final  triumph  of  the  national  determination. 

The  present  cathedral  is  not  Count  Raymond’s — more  is  the  pity  — 
for  it  spoils  a  great  scene;  how  Alfonso  Vll,  who  was  indeed  Ray¬ 
mond’s  son,  was  brought  to  Avila  by  the  party  of  Queen  Urraca,  his 
mother  and  the  wife  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon;  how  El  Batallador  de¬ 
manded  to  see  his  stepson,  and  to  that  end  a  safe  conduct  within  the 
city  for  himself  and  an  escort  of  70;  how  the  meeting  took  place  in 
what  was  neither  within  the  walls  nor  without,  in  the  so-called 
cimborio  or  fortified  apse  of  the  cathedral.  The  one  Alfonso  came 
u[)  with  his  70  true  men  of  Aragon,  the  other,  who  was  only  a  little 
lad,  stood  stiff  there,  ringed  round  with  Castilian  nobles  and  the  men 
at  arms  of  Avila;  tlie  two  kings  louted  low  to  each  other,  and  the 
elder  turned  on  his  heel  and  returned  to  his  camp.  But  of  a  tiaith, 
the  older  part  of  the  cathedral,  which  comes  down  to  the  transepts 
and  includes  the  small  eastern  apses  of  these,  belongs  to  the  days  of 
Alfonso  Vni,  el  de  las  Xavas,  who  had  an  Angevine  queen,  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
must  be  counted  as  an  Tglesia-t^astillo,  like  those  of  Tuy  and  Ture- 
gano,  Puerto  Marin  and  I  jue,  and  as  tlie  greatest  of  them  all.  With 
three  lines  of  defense,  one  within  the  other,  it  juts  through  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  single  curtain  of  wall  that  is  easily  accessible,  as  from  the 
railwa}’  station  to-day,  so  always  from  the  jdain.  The  double  ambu¬ 
latory  and  its  nine  smah  chapels  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
explained,  the  one  as  supplying  a  strong  supjiort  to  a  passage  where 
troops  would  march,  the  other  as  lightening  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  vast  mass  of  solid  stonework.  This  eastern  part 
had  once  a  true  tiiforium  gallery,  vaulted  in  a  quarter  circle  and 
opening  by  ajimez  windows,  horseshoe  shaped,  under  a  high,  round 
arch.  Later,  that  was  torn  away  and  a  second  set  of  flying  but¬ 
tresses  applied  at  the  angles  between  them.  Ail  this  early  part  is 
very  brilliant  transitional  building — inventive.  The  nave,  on  the 
other  hand,  lags  and  shows  stUl  Romanesque  traits,  though  the  work 
went  on  through  the  thirteenth  century  and  under  Bishop  Sancho 
(1312-1355)  the  vaults  were  closed  in;  by  1432  the  cathedral  was 
finished  and  a  bull  of  Eugenius  TV  provides  for  its  preservation. 
The  western  front,  however,  in  between  the  towers,  is  palpable  and 
very  bad  Renaissance,  and  there  is  evidence  that  here  was  once 
such  a  narthex  as  that  at  Saint  Vicente,  with  passageway  between 
the  towers.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  jiurely  (lothic  door  in  the 
northern  flank  has  been  removed  thither  from  the  west,  though  the 
writer  is  not  certain,  remembering  tbe  symbolism  of  those  doors  and 
their  freiiuent  ajipearance  in  Spanish  churches,  and  French  that 
were  in  touch  with  Spain,  from  Saint  Benoit  sur  Loire  to  Saint  Andre 
of  Bordeaux. 
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Within,  the  cathedral  of  Avila  stirs  a  feeling  of  France,  an  odd 
sense  that  the  traveler  may  recollect  in  a  moment  what  thing  it  should 
recall  in  (’hampagne  or  Normandy  or  Aquitaine,  or,  if  not  there,  then 
elsewhere.  It  tastes  of  France.  Not,  however,  of  France,  nor  yet 
of  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  the  gray  and  austere  beauty  of  the 
granite  walls;  the  extraordinary-  magic  of  the  mazy  eastern  end, 
turning  and  winding  in  sun  streaks  and  bewildering  colored  lights, 
with  dim  vistas  and  dimmer  withdrawals,  slues  that  open  and  baffling 
side  recesses;  the  tender  and  morbid  loveliness  of  Tostado’s  tomb 
and  Saint  Catharine’s  altar,  where  marble  seems  to  flush  and  pale, 
and  breathe  and  shrink  under  the  carver’s  passion.  The  high 
altarpiece  is  very  fair  and  fresh,  with  its  cool  greens  and  goodly 
crimsons  and  soft  carnations,  Italianate  and  comely,  indebted  to 
Francia  and  Perugino;  the  work  of  Juan  de  Borgona  and  others. 
In  the  transejits  and  their  chapels,  from  a  few  dim  retables,  the  halos 
glimmer  like  full  moons  and  the  colors  burn  dark  as  sunset  lights  on 
still  waters.  On  every  hand,  in  a  wall  recess,  lies  the  figure  of  an 
armed  knight,  bareheaded  and  ungloved,  his  hound  or  his  page  on 
guard  there  at  his  feet,  like  the  quiet  ending  to  all  libros  de  (’aballerias. 

With  its  low  lantern,  its  long  and  level  nave,  and  its  lost  narthex 
outside;  within,  its  strongly  ribbed  vaults,  its  recognition  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  nave  and  aisle,  its  noble  altitude,  the  cathedral,  when 
all  is  said,  partakes  of  the  same  style  as  the  other  churches,  and  the 
dominant’s  persistence  is  the  note  of  Count  Kaymond  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  masters  of  jometria  and  piedras  taller,  whom  he  fetched  for 
the  walls  who  founded  the  chantier  of  Avila.  They  built,  presum- 
al)ly.  Saint  Vicente,  since  in  1109  the  work  was  well  along.  By  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  fabric  was  out  of 
repair  and  gravely  endangered.  Ferdinand  the  Saint  in  1252, 
Alfonso  the  Wise  in  1280,  and  Sancho  the  Brave,  in  1290,  yielded  for 
the  necessary  works  certain  incomes,  “que  estava  mal  parada  para 
se  caer.”  It  was  likely  to  tumble  down.  The  church  was  planned  in 
the  Burgundian  style,  like  a  daughter-in-law  of  Cluny,  with  parallel 
apses,  strongly  marked  transept,  barrel-vaulted  lantern,  vaulted 
triforium,  and  narthex  at  the  west  between  two  towers.  Only  the 
north  transept  has  a  portal,  the  southern  door  being  set  in  the  second 
l)ay  of  the  aisle,  and  down  this  flank  runs  a  very  beautiful  open  porch 
or  cloister,  of  the  Segovian  kind,  later  than  the  rest.  Segovia,  which 
lent  this  and  could  not  match  its  airy-  grace,  took  in  exchange,  per¬ 
haps,  the  art  of  the  figures  that  stand  in  the  door  jambs  at  Saint 
Martin  there,  ’fhe  aisles  have  groined  vaults,  those  of  the  nave  are 
ribbed,  and  the  diagonals  descend  uj)on  capitals  that  have  been  set 
askew  on  the  angles  of  the  piers.  Men  jJanned  the  nave,  in  effect, 
for  a  barrel  vault,  and  then  either  altered  their  intention  or  rebuilt. 
The  latter  is  the  less  likely  because  the  western  doorway-  shows  no 
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copied  straight  from  Saint  Lazare  at  Avalloii;  so  likewise  the  beau¬ 
tiful  rinceaux  of  the  archivolts.  It  should  be  confessed  in  passing 
that  the  single  figure  left  standing  on  the  door  jambs  at  Saint 
Lazare  looks  more  like  those  at  Saint  Martin  of  Segovia  than  any 
ligures  do  in  Avila.  Now  Avallon  lies  only  a  few"  hours’  walk  from 
Vezelay,  where  the  great  abbey,  contein))oran'  with  t'luny,  preserves 
also  a  narthex  that  opens,  in  the  ujiper  story,  on  the  nave,  like  that 
of  Saint  Vicente;  it  is,  however,  completely  closed  in  by  a  western 
wall,  like  the  churches  of  Dijon,  whereas  Saint  Vicente  has  an  open 
91880— 18— Hull.  G - 


signs  of  alteration,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  portals  were  erected 
and  finished,  before  the  vaults  were  commenced,  by  a  method  of 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical  jirocedure.  This,  though  rare,  we 
know"  was  what  happened  at  Saint  Sernin  of  Toulouse.  The  carving 
Is  all  Burgundian. 

Long  ago,  M.  Enlart  pointeil  out  that  the  broken  scenes  in  the 
tympana  over  the  western  doors  here,  which  represent  the  history" 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Saint  Vicente,  are 
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|)()rch,  like  the  twelfth  century  Chartres  and  Saint  Lazare  of  Autun 
'Phe  workmen  of  Avila  knew  Avallon,  Vezelay  probably,  and  Autun 
certainly.  Ainonj;  the  frafiinents  of  the  shrine  of  Saint  Lazare  there 
are  two  figures  which  were  copied  hy  the  workmen  for  the  south 
portal  here  at  Avila.  'Flie  sitting  king  beside  them  and  the  angel 
and  Virgin  opposite  are  too  much  in  the  same  style  not  to  make  the 
door  count  as  a  single  piece,  though  it  may  he  the  work  of  a  single 
man’s  entire  life.  With  its  conspicuous  aflinities,  not  only  with  the 
school  of  Toulouse  but  also  with  that  of  Vezelay,  the  style  passes 
almost  imperceptibly  into  that  of  the  western  doorway.  Here  the 
standing  figures  on  the  jambs,  and  the  great  seated  Christ  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  post,  will  recall  to  every  traveler  the  prophets,  and  the  Creator 
Mundi  holding  the  orhis  terrarum,  in  the  same  situations  at  Vezelay. 
If,  however,  he  has  ever  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Com¬ 
postela  he  will  recognize  that  the  figures  turn  one  to  the  other,  hold 
converse  with  gesture  ami  glance  in  the  same  way  there,  but  not  at 
Vezelay;  that  apostles,  likewise,  there  are  set  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  jambs;  and  that  the  central  sitting  figure  here,  clothed  in  white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful,  bears  much  less  likeness  to  the  Beaux 
Dieux  of  France  than  to  the  far  traveler.  Saint  James,  who  rests  upon 
his  staff  in  the  Gloria  of  Master  Matthew,  ’fhat  was  finished  1188. 
It  should  be  added  that  this  figure  from  Avila  was,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  cojiied  upon  the  capital  of  the  central  shaft  at  Saint  Salvador 
de  Leyre,  in  Navarre.  What  appears  then,  is,  first,  that  the  chantier 
at  Avila  was  in  constant  and  wholesome  intercourse  with  Burgundy 
from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centur\"  till  some  time  in  the  thirteenth; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  current  of  intercourse  was  circulating  freely 
between  Avila,  Santiago,  and  places  on  the  pilgrim’s  road.  One 
other  point  must  be  admitted  and  then  left — namely,  the  painful 
likeness  of  style,  in  parts,  between  the  towers  of  Saint  Vicente 
(twelfth  century?),  those  of  the  cathedral  (fourteenth?),  and  the 
west  end  of  Saint  Tomas  (nearly  sixteenth). 

Outside  the  Puerta  del  Alcazar,  where  the  market  is  still  held, 
though  now  it  is  a  part  of  the  compact  town,  was  played  in  1465  a 
solemn  ceremonial  almost  as  cruel  as  an  auto  de  fe,  for  which  Arch¬ 
bishop  Alonso  Carillo  of  Toledo,  after  taking  the  city  of  Avila  and 
the  cimborio,  the  cathedral  fortress,  had  sent  to  collect  all  the 
grandees  of  Castile.  His  party  at  the  moment  was  large,  though 
some  stood  by  the  king.  Henry  IV,  to  all  seeming,  was  a  sort  of 
preliminary  study  for  the  invariable  protagonist  of  J.  K.  Huysman’s 
novels,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was  only  such  another  as  the  English 
Kichard  H,  though  he  wanted  a  Shakespeare;  fantastical  and  unhappy, 
wayward  and  corrupt,  wanton  and  ennuye,  who  wore  his  shame  like 
purple  with  the  pitiful  effrontery  of  the  helpless.  This  was  his 
hour  of  Westminster  Hall;  that  of  Pomfret  Castle  was  to  come, 
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and  thereafter  a  state  funeral  at  Avila,  with  mourning  cloaks  trail¬ 
ing  around  the  nobility,  and  sobs,  and  hitter  weeping  offered  by  the 
populace,  which,  however,  is  not  the  present  tale.  A  scaffold,  I 
say,  was  raised  and  thereon  a  throne  set  up,  and  on  the  throne  an 
effigy  of  the  wretched  king,  in  mourning  weeds,  crowned,  with 
scepter  and  great  sword  of  office.  There  stood  the  nobles  close 
about,  backed  by  2,000  soldiers  and  1,000  cavalry,  while  heralds 
read  aloud  ensamples  out  of  history  how  kings  had  been  deprived 
in  old  times  of  their  kingship,  and  followed  with  all  the  charges 
that  could  be  rehearsed  against  the  luckless  brother  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic;  and  the  great  lords  stepped  closer  to  declare  the  doom 
“Unfit  to  reign,”  spoke  the  Archbishop,  and  took  the  crown  from 
the  kingly  head.  “Unfit  to  judge,”  spoke  the  Count  of  Plasencia, 
and  took  away  the  heavy  two-handed  sword.  “Unfit  to  rule,”  said 
the  Count  of  Benavente,  and  took  the  scepter.  “Unfit  for  a  king’s 
place,”  and  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Zunga  threw  the  poor  image  down 
and  cursed  it  foully.  The  people  aU  the  while  stood  round  in 
silence  outside  the  ring  of  soldiers.  Then  a  child  was  brought 
forward,  the  poor  king’s  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  1 1  years  old,  and 
lifted  up  in  the  arms  and  on  the  shoulders  of  these  great  lords,  and 
at  a  signal  from  the  military  a  loud  cry  went  up,  “Castile  for  King 
Alfonso.”  So  the  grandees  installed  and  enthroned  him  with 
crown  and  scepter  and  heavy  two-handed  sword,  and  first  they, 
and  tlien  all  of  the  king’s  own  men,  tramped  up  to  kiss  his  little 
hand.  Tliis  was  not  indeed  the  end  even  of  the  chapter;  a  day 
Was  soon  to  come  in  Simancas  when  the  horse-boys  of  the  town 
should  mock  this  mockery,  and,  likening  the  archbishop  to  the 
brother  of  the  Count  Don  Julian  that  betrayed  his  king  and  his 
country  to  the  Moors  with  an  envenomed  copla  that  has  come 
singing  and  stinging  down  the  centuries,  they  burned  his  effigy  in 
a  huge  bonfire. 

On  the  market  at  Avila,  where  the  sorry  pageant  of  Henry  and 
.\lfonso  befell,  still  stands,  as  then,  San  Pedro.  The  architecture 
is  hardly  less  noble  than  San  Vicente  and  the  cathedral;  if  left  to 
itself  in  some  lonely  hill  town  it  would  draw  travelers,  unaffronted 
by  comparisons.  The  style  is  falling  back  into  normal  Spanish, 
but  the  church  seems  not  so  much  younger,  as,  in  the  comparison, 
plainer  and  less  first-rate,  humbler.  At  San  Pedro  the  tower  stands 
off  to  one  side  and  farther  east,  but  the  apses  are  very  fine.  The 
church  has  lapsed  upon  a  facade,  plain  except  for  the  glorious  wheel 
window,  and  characteristically  Castilian  and  parochial.  The  many 
orders  of  the  quiet  western  door,  Uke  those  of  the  north  and  south, 
are  turned  in  concentric  arches  without  a  tympanum,  and  carved 
with  the  lily  in  many  forms,  the  billet,  the  double  zigzag,  and  so 
forth.  It  carries,  like  San  Vicente,  a  low  tower  above  a  ribbed 
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lantern,  but  wants  a  triforium,  and,  being  j)repared  for  a  barrel 
vault,  received  one  (luadripartite  and  well  ribbed.  Tawny  without, 
reddish  and  blackened  within,  San  Pedro  is  beautiful  in  every  view; 
gi’ave,  (piiet  and  strong.  Inside,  the  noble  height  breaks  into  an 
exaltation  of  the  spirit.  The  light  is  silent  there.  The  vistas  across 
aisles  and  transepts  here  can  make  San  Segundo,  on  the  river,  seem 
no  more  than  a  pretty  girl,  with  its  blithe,  round  arches,  like  the 
colonnade  of  San  Vicente  and  its  comely  marble  bishop  by  Berru- 
guete;  the  meek  (piietudc  of  San  Pedro  can  touch,  and  can  abide,  as 
long  as  tlie  virile  power  of  San  Vicente  or  the  cathedral’s  mingling 
of  austerity  with  splendor,  like  scarlet  and  ermine  over  a  hair  shirt. 

The  rare  air  of  these  altitudes  lends  itself  to  exaltation;  the  blue 
of  the  wide  plain  is  like  a  holy  land;  the  white  city,  in  the  pale 
fierce  heat,  is  like  the  foot  of  Jacob’s  ladder.  Inside  the  town  not 
a  leaf  wiU  burgeon  of  itself;  outside,  not  a  blade  of  grass  pricks  up 
between  the  tumbled  stones.  Santos  y  cantos  alone  flourish  at 
Avila — saints  and  stones. 


FUSTIC  WOOD 

Fustic  wood  is  the  product  of  a  tropical  American  timber 
tree  botanically  known  as  CMorophora  tinctoria,  a  member  of 
the  mulberry  family  (J/orocca?)  of  plants.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  common  black  and  white  mulberry  trees  of 
the  temperate  latitudes  and  to  the  smoke  tree  of  our  public  parks. 
'Fhe  wood  of  this  tree  supplies  an  important  dye  that  is  at  present 
in  great  demand,  because  the  uniforms  of  our  soldiei*s,  as  well  as  the 
cloth  from  which  the  tents  are  made,  are  dyed  with  the  color  obtained 
from  this  valuable  wood. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  fustic  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  early  botanists  recognized  its  importance 
in  making  yellow  dyes  and,  therefore,  named  the  tree  genericaUy 
Chlorophora,  which  is  a  term  derived  from  two  Greek  words  Chloro 
and  phora  meaning  “color”  and  “bearing,”  respectively.  The 
specific  name  tinctoria  has  reference  also  to  its  tinctorial  qualities. 
In  fact  the  color  of  fustic  wood  has  given  it  a  name  in  all  the  countries 
where  it  is  used.  In  Germany  it  is  called  gelbholz;  in  HoUand,  geel- 
hout;  in  France,  bois  jaune;  and  in  Italy,  legno  giallo.  All  these 
names  imply  yellow  wood,  which  is  one  of  the  familiar  terms  applied 
to  this  wood  by  the  English-speaking  people.  It  is  also  called  dyer’s 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUSTIC  TREE. 

Fustic  trees  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Central  America  and  in  northern  South  America.  They 
are  mingled  with  other  tropical  trees,  two  or  three  to  an  acre  being  a  fair  average.  This  view  is  of  a 
forest  in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  fustic  tree  grows. 


FOREST  IN  MEXICO. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  supply  of  fustic  wood  comes  from  Mexico.  The  tree  attains  its  best  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  west  coast  south  of  Mexico. 
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mulberry  wood,  fustic  mulberry,  old  fustic,*  Cuba  wood  and  mora. 
This  latter  name  is  given  to  it  in  nearly  aU  Spanish-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  but  this  wood  must  not  be  confused  with  tlie  true  mora  (Dimo- 
plmndra  mora)  of  South  America,  whicli  is  not  a  dyewood. 

The  fustic  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  rarely  attaining  a  height  of  over 
65  feet  and  a  diameter  of  over  30  indies  at  the  base.  The  trunk  is  of 
a  brownish-gray  color,  generally  quite  smooth  on  young  trees.  Both 
trunk  and  branches  are  often  beset  with  spines.  The  crown  is 
generally  (|uite  open  and  somewhat  spreading.  The  leaves  are 
rather  small,  rarely  over  4  inches  long,  petiolate  and  alternate  on 
the  twigs.  The  flowers  are  small  and  the  fruits  consist  of  small  dry 
nutlets  surrounded  by  the  persistent  parts  of  the  flower.  The  tree 
may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  slightly  glutinous  milk  of  a 
sulphurous  color. 

The  range  of  growth  of  this  tree  is  rather  extensive.  It  is  found 
growing  abundantly  in  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  from  Tampico  south¬ 
ward  and  occui’s  more  or  less  abundantly  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  all  of  Central  America.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  highlands.  The 
fustic  or  mora  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  is  this  same  species,  but 
that  which  grows  in  Brazil  is  somewhat  different,  both  in  its  botanical 
characteristics,  as  well  as  in  the  d3’e-producing  qualities  of  the  wood. 
Fustic  has  been  reported  from  practically  all  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  On  some  of  the  larger  islands,  as  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Haiti, 
it  is  exploited  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  tree 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil  as  long  as  there  is  abundant  moisture. 
The  commercial  supply  of  the  wood  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from 
Mexico  (principally  Campeachy),  Honduras,  Nicaragua  (west  coast), 
Costa  Kica  (west  coast),  Panama,  and  Venezuela.  Smaller  quantities 
aie  drawn  from  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Haiti.  The  wood  has  been  ex¬ 
ploited  more  or  less  extensively  throughout  its  entire  range  of  growth. 

The  tree  is  common  in  the  lower  belts  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  side,  but  it  attains  its  best  develojmient  on  the  west  coast 
south  of  Mexico.  It  always  prefers  the  proximity  of  the  seashore 
and  the  well-drained  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams.  Like  most  of 
its  associates  the  fustic  trees  do  not  grow  in  dense  stands  like  our 
pines  or  oaks  in  the  temperate  climates.  From  one  to  two  trees  to 
the  acre  is  a  fair  average.  The  fact  that  the  trees  are  so  scattered 
and  so  many  of  them  small  does  not  make  the  exploitation  of  fustic 
a  profitable  undertaking.  This  is  true  particularly  in  regions  far 
removed  from  water  transportation. 

.Vll  the  trees  are  felled  by  means  of  an  ax.  After  felling  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  are  cut  into  4  to  6  foot  lengths,  after 

>  The  term  old  fustic  was  given  to  this  tree  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  young  fustic  ( Cotinus  cotinus); 
also  a  dyewood,  hut  the  tree  is  much  smailer.  It  was  at  first  lielieved  hy  dyers  that  the  latter  was  the 
wood  of  young  fustic  trees  and,  therefore,  named  it  young  fustic. 


FUSTIC  WOOD. 
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wliich  all  the  sapwood,  which  is  nearly  white  and  from  1  to  2  inches 
thick,  is  removed.  The  heartwood  is  the  only  portion  that  is  avail¬ 
able  for  making  a  dye,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  sapwood  must  he 
carefully  cut  away  from  the  heartwood.  The  latter  is  bright  or 
sulphurous  yellow,  which  soon  turns  darker  upon  exposure  to  the 
air  and  light.  The  logs  when  ready  for  the  market  vary  from  a 
few  inches  to  2  feet  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  transportation  of  these  logs  from  the  stump  to  the  place  of 
loading  on  the  boats  is  the  most  diflicult  jiart  of  the  work.  The 
tracts  on  which  this  wood  is  cut  are  almost  invariably  without  roads, 
and  so  the  logs  must  be  hauled  for  many  miles  over  the  roughest 
country  to  the  rivers.  About  a  ton  of  fustic  logs  is  loaded  on  a 
two-wheeled  cart,  to  which  is  hitched  a  yoke  of  oxen.  In  many 
instances  it  recpiires  from  two  to  three  days  to  bring  a  ton  of  wood  to 
a  suitable  landing  place  on  the  river  for  transportation  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  loaded  on  ocean  steamers. 

Before  the  war  fustic  wood  was  cut,  hauled,  and  delivered  along¬ 
side  the  ship  for  about  or  $10  per  ton,  or  even  less.  After  adding 
freight,  insurance,  lighterage,  and  other  charges,  the  wood  was  sold 
in  New  York  at  figures  ranging  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Since 
the  war  started  fustic  has  greatly  advanced  in  price.  The  cost  of 
getting  the  wood  out  of  the  forest  has  gone  up  considerably.  The 
freight  rates,  insurance,  and  cost  of  handling  after  discharging  the 
cargo  has  nearly  doubled.  The  profits  to  the  dealers  have  almost 
vanished,  because  there  is  a  well-defined  limit  to  the  price  the  dye 
makers  can  afford  to  pay.  Fustic  is  now  selling  around  $45,  and  some 
lots  have  brought  $50  per  ton,  which  rejiresents  an  increase  of  250 
])er  cent  over  the  price  of  four  years  ago,  when  fustic  sold  for  less 
than  $20  per  ton. 

Fustic  is  imported  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  logs;  very  rarely 
in  the  chipped  or  ground  condition.  Before  the  wood  goes  to  the 
dyer  it  is  always  chipped  and  then  reduced  into  a  fine  state  or 
powder  and  put  into  bags.  From  this  material  an  aijueous  extract 
and  paste,  or  lake,  are  produced.  When  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
wood  chips  is  prepared  the  color  is  of  a  reddish  yellow;  when  diluted 
it  takes  on  an  orange  j’ellow  color.  The  coloring  principle  (maclurin) 
is  given  off  very  readily  to  water.  Upon  the  addition  of  acids  it 
turns  to  a  paler  yellow,  and  the  metallic  salts  throw  down  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  tint.  The  chips  are  often 
employed  for  dyeing  by  keeping  them  in  bags  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  or  the  dyeing  vat.  The  decoction  gives  to  the  goods,  without 
any  other  preparation  and  without  mordants,  a  yellow  color  with  a 
little  of  a  dull  brownish  cast,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  permanent  in 
the  air.  The  mordants,  alum,  tartar,  and  the  muriate  of  tin  fix  it 
and  render  its  color  lighter;  the  muriate  of  soda  and  the  sulphate  of 


Courtesy  of  The  Ameriean  Museum  Journal. 


MEANS  OF  TKANSI’OUTlNfi  Fl'STIC  LOGS. 


The  rivers  of  the  countries  of  Central  .\merica  have  been  important  carriers  of  tropical  products.  It  is  along  these 
that  the  fustic  logs  arc  carried  from  the  interior.  I’pix-r  picture:  .V  river  in  Honduras.  Lower  picture: 
Scene  in  I’anama. 
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lime  render  it  darker.  It  affords  the  same  gradations  of  tinges  as 
weld,  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  ingredients  in  dye¬ 
ing,  and  its  color  is  solid. 

Fustic  dye  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  coloring  yellow,  and 
it  is  now  employed  extensively  with  the  appropriate  mordants  to 
produce  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  olive,  and  green.  It  forms  the 
principal  ingredient  in  dyeing  greens  upon  silks  and  woolens. 
According  to  Xa[)ier,  light  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  gauzes  and  muslins, 
are  also  occasionally  dyed  green  by  fustic.  For  this  jiurpose  the 
wood  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  (piercitron  l)ark.  Fustic  is 
also  used  with  other  woods  for  compound  shades,  such  as  drabs, 
fawns,  olives,  etc.,  and  is  much  used  with  higwood  in  dyeing  black, 
both  on  cotton  and  upon  silks  and  cottons. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GUA¬ 
TEMALA 


The  country  of  Guatemala  liad  })oen  menaced  by  earth  tremors 
since  Xovem])er  17,  HH7,  which  had  been  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  nature,  l)ut  at  10. .35  on  Christmas  night  an 
unprecedented  shock  occurred  which  caused  the  earth  to  rock 
like  a  sea  and  called  forth  the  citizens  of  Guatemala  into  the  streets 
oidy  to  see  their  houses  and  jmblic  buildings  falling  about  them. 
Temporary  shacks  were  erected  at  once  but  the  danger  had  not 
])assed.  Slight  tremors  continuously  shook  the  ground  with  marked 
disturbances  on  December  28,  January  3,  and  January  24,  which 
naluced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  Guatemala  City  to 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  country  is  especially  indebted  to  the  Red  Cross,  which,  during 
tlie  first  night  of  the  calamities  and  all  through  tho  terrifying  days 
that  followed,  was  active  in  relieving  the  hardships  of  tho  people. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  <lid  not  lose  faith  in  their  devastated 
land,  and  their  indomitable  spirit  and  determination  is  manifested 
l)y  their  confidence  that  reconstruction  could  bo  successfully  brought 
alxnit  by  nuians  of  the  country’s  cliief  soui’ce  of  wealth — “her  ever- 
grcion  pastures  with  tlnur  tens  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle;  her 
magnificent  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee;  her  fertile  fiehls  of 

■  For  the  rirsl-liaml  itiforiiiiilioii  Ki'cii  in  tliis  article  coiKaTning  (he  prompt  reeon.sl ruction  of  Ciuutcmala 
after  the  scries  of  carllKpiakcs  of  Dcwnihcr,  l!tI7,  and  January,  I'JIS,  had  laid  low  the  proml  “City  of  Cava- 
iiers  ’  we  are  Indebted  to  a  citizen  of  Ouatemala  and  I*ro'.  .Marshall  If.  Savillc  n.s  well  as  to  the  (iuatomalan 
minister  at  Washington,  Sr.  Joaipiin  Mendez. 


!H8S(^— 18— Hull.d 


Copyright,  Underwood  A  Underwood  . 


SCENES  IN  (U'ATEMAEA  CITY. 

Upper  pietiire:  Temples  (o  Minerva  have  lieen  orecteil  in  many  parts  of  llie  Ueptihlic  of  Ciiatemala,  and 
the  seh(K)l  ehildri'ii  Bather  around  these  shrines  to  celel)rate  the  holiday  deereed  in  lionor  of  their 
fiatroness.  I.ower  pietiire:  Itnins  of  the  church  on  the  Cerro  del  Carmen,  the  oldest  church  in  the  city 


Upper  picture:  ’I’lie  Colon  'riieiiler  in  the  city  of  Cuiitenialuis  one  of  tlie  most  at  tractive  and  artistic  tlieatcrs 
in  tile  Americas.  I.ower  picture:  Unins  of  tlie  clinreli  of  Santa  Teresa. 
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grain;  her  orchards  of  tropical  fruit;  and  her  great  forests  of  cedar, 
mahogany,  and  other  valuable  timlier.  ”  To  the  end  of  further 
development  of  these  wonderful  natural  resources,  Guatemala  has 
alread}’^,  to  a  great  extent,  been  rebuilt  with  buildings  that  will 
withstand  such  severe  shocks  as  those  that  have  just  passed.  The 
])uildings  are  being  made  with  stable  frames  or  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  galvanized  iron.  One  house  of  reinforced  concrete  that  was  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  time  of  the  earthquakes  was  left 
entirely  undamaged. 

Practically  the  first  public  buildings  to  be  crecteil  were  the  schools, 
which  are  modern  in  every  way,  selecteil  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  most  experienced  architects.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  quakes  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Senior 
Manuel  Estraila  Cabrera,  undertook  the  task  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  school  system,  and  the  fact  that  practically  the  firet  available 
funds  were  consecrated  to  this  purpose  is  a  sufficient  commentary 
upon  the  hleals  of  the  leaders  of  Guatemalan  thought. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  1899  the  last  Sunday  of  October  every 
year  is  set  aside  as  a  national  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
jiedagogical  effort  and  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  labor  of  pupil 
and  teacher.  At  this  time  all  students  and  professors  of  the  Republic 
are  obliged  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  “Juegos  Florales,  ”  or 
Flower  Festivities  of  the  Festival  of  Mineiwa.  All  citizens  are 
invited  to  the  festival,  at  which  literary  contests  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  competition.  Prizes  are  given  for  a  stimulus;  as,  for 
instance,  this  year,  in  the  Province  of  Quczaltenango  premiums 
were  offered  for  poems  to  be  entitled  “A  Native  Flower,”  “The 
Gold  Wreath,”  and  “Tlie  Silver  Lily.”  A  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  with 
appropriate  second  prizes,  was  offertnl  for  the  best  treatise  on  “Na¬ 
tional  Episodes.”  Individuals  or  firms  frequently  add  prizes  for 
certain  subjects.  All  the  features  of  the  festival  are  umler  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  municipality  in  which  it  takes  place,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  mayor,  departmental  and  local  committee  of  jniblic  in¬ 
struction,  and  selected  prominent  literati  of  the  Republic.  The  deci¬ 
sions  are  made  by  five  persons  chosen  by  the  above-mentioned  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  winning  compositions  are  published  in  a  volume  which 
is  distributed  to  the  students  of  the  district.  Copies  of  the  successful 
compositions  are  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  local  committee  of  public 
instruction. 

The  citizens  and  friends  of  Guatemala  resjiondcd  financially,  even 
without  solicitation,  so  that  by  August  21,  six  months  after  the 
catastrophe,  over  a  million  dollars  were  in  the  treasury,  not  supplied 
from  the  Government  alone,  but  contributed  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
world. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  AND  A  RCINED  CHURCH. 

Upper  picture;  To  tliis  law  school  in  the  city  of  (iiiatemala  students  come  from  tlic  greater  part  of  the 
countries  of  Central  .Vmerica.  Lower  picture:  Interior  of  a  ruined  church. 


BEFOnE  AND  AFTEE  THE  SIIOrKP. 

Upper  picture:  Military  Aca<icmy  as  it  ai)p<^are(l  l)ofore  tiie  eartluiuake,  one  of  the  liandsoracst  structures 
of  the  city.  Lower  picture:  Kuins  of  the  Military  Academy. 


earthquake. 


picture:  itiiiiu'il  rrinj'lil  ears  in  [rout  of  tlio  custom- 
original  slieds  only  the  walls  are  standing;  the  roof  and  sides  were  put  up  after  the 
Bottom  picture;  Street  scene  in  Ciuatcmala. 
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Preliminary  ste]is  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  colleges,  as 
well  as  the  completion  of  some  schools,  such  as  the  construction  of 
roads  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  material  to  the  places  desig¬ 
nated  for  building  ])urposes.  There  are  23  de|)artments  or  districts 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  20  of  which  already  have  primary  and 
intermediate  schools  for  both  sexes,  besides  institutes,  technical 
schools,  and  preparatory  colleges  which  are  now  being  built  by  the 
Government.  A  uniform  design  is  being  considered  for  those  not  yet 
erected,  which  is  a  building  40  yards  square  and  accommodates  100 
children. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  work,  ])lanned  by  the  heads  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  decreed  that  there  shall  he  established  the  Estrada 
Cabrera  National  I'niversity  to  he  composed  of  colleges  of  law, 
political  and  social  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  literature,  and  agriculture. 
The  comjiosite  faculty,  under  a  sujierior  council,  will  regulate  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  lower-grade  schools  of  the  country. 

The  21st  of  August,  the  day  of  the  festival,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  that  early  date  because  it  marked  the  birthday  annivTu-sary 
of  Madam  Estrada,  the  beloved  mother  of  the  president,  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  occasion.  It  was  also  the  date  of  the  raising  of  the  four  j)illars 
of  the  temjde  of  Minerva;  and  to  (juote  from  I’ro  Patria  the  report  of 
Senor  Maximo  Soto  Hall  “Four,  then,  are  the  columns  ujion  which 
rests  the  intellectual  monument,  upon  the  cornerstone  of  which  might 
he  inscribed,  ‘Reopening  of  the  schools  and  the  Festival  of  Minerva, 
Reconstruction  of  the  Institutions  of  Learning,  and  (Veation  of  the 
Estrada  Gahrera  Lniversity. ’ ’’ 


RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF 
RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL  '/ 


The  followinj;  ro])ort  from  the  oommorcial  ro]>rosontativp  in 
Brazil  is  roproducod  from  the  Nov('mbor  numhor  of  The 
Americas,  the  majjazine  published  by  the  National  ('ity 
Bank  of  New  York: 

borJoriu}'  on  the  Repuhlie  of  Uruguay,  with  an  area  of  280,000  scpiare  kilomelerfs 
and  a  population  of  about  one  and  three-tpiarters  millions,  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul  is  uniciue 
and  important  among  Brazilian  States.  There  is  a  large  intermingling  of  European 
blood,  especially  German,  but  the  real  Brazilian  population  is  ])ro-Ally  in  its  senti¬ 
ments.  It  has  a  diversified  popnlation,  a  commerce  of  nearly  So-1,000,(M)0  in  1017,  of 
which  over  .'S13,0(K),000  re])re.sents  imports.  It  is  a  market  of  South  America  well 
worth  closer  study  and  attention  from  North  American  merchants. 

A  foreign  debt  of  the  State  does  not  exist.  There  is  an  internal  funded  debt,  on 
which  interest  at  5  per  cent  and  (j  per  cent  is  paid.  This  debt  amounts  to  but  a  little 
over  $1,()()0,0()(). 

The  jK)rts  of  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande  have  modern  and  eflicient  facilities  for 
handling  the  ingoing  and  outgoing  commerce.  At  the  latter  port  there  are  some  1,500 
meters  of  (juays.  The  harbor  accommodates  boats  drawing  uj)  to  10  meters.  The 
French  dock  company  which  made  the  harbor  improvement  collects  a  tax  for  all  goods 
passing  in  or  out.  The  equipment  consists  of  electric  cranes,  warehouses  lone  of  which 
is  for  cold  storage),  a  large  coal  deposit,  a  section  for  inflammable  gcuxls,  and  five  railway 
tracks  running  parallel  with  the  (juays.  Traiusportation  of  merchandise  Iretween  Rio 
Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre  is  coiulucted  by  ineaiLs  of  “chalands,”  or  small 
boats,  for  which  a  charge  of  15  milreis  (about  §2.50)  or  more  is  made. 

Germany,  through  the  large  number  of  her  jjeople  resident  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
had  come  to  be  a  large  consuim'r  or  purchaser  of  that  State’s  goods,  as  well  as  being  the 
principal  supj)lier.  In  1!U:{  exports  to  Germany  totalled  S(),000,(MM).  In  that  year, 
among  the  other  States  of  the  Republic,  Rio  Grande’s  export  commerce  put  her  in 
seventh  place,  with  2.54  per  cent  of  the  total.  Unfortunately  State  and  federal 
statistics  on  trade  do  not  coincide. 

The  export  commerce  figures  from  l!)i;{  to  1017  represent  a  growth  from  $(),0(K),0(X)  to 
over  §40,000,000.  Uruguay  had  always  betm  the  largest  coiLsumer  of  these  goods  with 
Germany,  England,  Argentina,  Belgium,  l-'ranee,  and  the  United  States  next  in  order. 
Tobacco  and  wool  were  the  ])rineij)al  articles  of  shipment  to  Europe.  In  1014  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  .§220,0(M),  u.sing  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  that 
year  tor  conversion.  To  give  exactly  the  amount  of  Rio  Grande  products  [)urchased 
by  any  one  country  is  impossible,  because  .shipments  to  Montevideo  for  reexi)ort,  as  a 
result  of  the  better  traiusportation  facilities  to  that  port,  are  an  important  factor. 

In  1015  hides  to  the  value  of  coiusitlerably  over  $2,tHM),000  were  exported.  Cereals 
play  an  important  role.  Minerals  such  as  coal,  kaolin,  and  wolfram  are  mined  but  not 
ex[)orted  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  due  to  poor  transportation  facilities  and  difli- 
culty  of  exploitation. 

While  the  volume  of  imports  for  1017  shows  deerea.ses  in  practically  all  cases  as 
compared  with  10l:{,  values  have  increased  anywhere  from  45  per  cent  toSlti  j)er  cent. 

In  1013  there  was  a  total  of  10,51M)  tons  of  cast  iron  imported,  with  an  average  j)rice  of 
h‘ss  than  11)0  reis,  or  2.1  cents,  a  kilo,  with  Gminany  and  England  as  the  princij)al  sup¬ 
pliers.  By  1017  the  average  price  had  increased  by  187  i)ercetil.  Iron-plate  imports 
dropped  nearly  4,000  tons  in  vt)lume,  while  the  average  i)rice  augmented  some  329  per 
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QUAYS  AT  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

This  port  has  over  l.oOO  motors  of  quays  and  a  harlior  that  accommodatos  Imats  drawing  up  to  10  motors.  At  the  oxtromo  ond  of  tho  wharf  is  the  tormina!  of  a  railway 
having  moro  than  1,000  milos  of  track  which  roaches  Uruguay  and  connects  Itio  do  Janeiro  with  Rio  Grande. 


RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  RIO  GRAXDE  DO  SUL.  843 

cent.  In  1913  the  United  States  held  third  place  as  supplier  of  iron  and  steel,  while  at 
the  j)resent  time  it  has  assumed  first  place. 

('alcium  chlorate  imports  have  remained  about  constant  at  a  little  over  1,()(K)  tons, 
hut  the  averat;e  jn-ice  per  kilo,  which  was  181  reis  (or,  .say,  about  5  cents)  in  1913 
increa.sed  to  (iOG  reis  (or,  say,  13  cents)  in  1917.  Nitric  acid  imports,  which  were  hut 


PORTO  ALEOUE  AND  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUE,  RRAZIE. 

Dip  ports  of  Porto  .\leKre  aiul  Rio  (iramle  have  modern  and  etticient  facilities  for  handlinK  the 
inttoinK  and  ontgoinR  commerce,  tipper  picture:  I’orto  .\let;re,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio 
tirande  do  Sul.  It  has  a  harlmr  well  provided  with  docks,  and  the  city  is  clean,  heirlthfni,  and 
thriving.  Lower  picture:  The  customhouse  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  looking  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  port. 


GEXEIIAL  VIEW  OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

This  city,  which  in  liKXt  contained  aliout  2o,(X)0  inhabitants,  is  rapidly  firowing.  The  export  commerce  figures  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  from  1913  to  1917 

represent  a  growth  from  six  million  to  over  forty  million  dollars. 
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kilos  in  1913,  fell  off  about  1,500  kilos,  but  the  ])rice  iiicreasod  some  49  per  cent. 
Aeetic-aeid  imports  have  not  cbanfied  much,  but  the  priee  is  439  per  cent  higher. 
The  importation  of  tannin  extraets  increased  to  more  than  23  tons. 

15arbed-wire  imports  augmented  by  more  than  2,000  tons,  while  the  average  price 
went  up  227  per  cent.  Galvanized-iron  plate  fell  off  from  22,000  tons  to  less  than 
2,000  tons,  while  the  price  went  up  328  per  cent.  Cutlery  imports  were  about  cut  in 
half.  Tin  j)latc8  were  reduced  by  some  0,000  tons,  with  a  price  increase  of  220  ])er  cent. 

I  n  the  last  comi)lete  year  of  ])eace  Germany  furni.shed  the  greater  amount  of  textiles, 
with  England  next  in  order.  Railroad  sup])lies  mostly  came  from  the  United  States. 
Out  of  339iiiano8  imjwrted,  Germany  su])i)lied  the  greatest  number,  with  the  United 
States  next.  Germany  led  in  the  furnishing  of  industrial  machinery,  with  the  United 
States  following,  although  we  led  in  the  .sale  of  agrictdtural  machines.  The  United 
States  took  second  place,  with  Germany  as  first  .sui)i)lier,  of  the  1,307  tons  of  pipes 
and  conduits  im])orted.  Portugal  was  the  ])rinci))al  shii)i)er  of  food  products. 

Ibisiness  in  the  State  was  conij)letely  disorganized  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  United  States  has  made  a  ra])id  advance  in  supj)lying  what  formerly  came 
from  Europe,  but  through  i)roper  efforts  could  succeed  much  more. 

The  commercial  jmtentialities  of  the  State  are  great;  the  climate  makes  for  an 
aggre.ssive  and  progressive  people.  They  have  missed  no  o])portunities  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  industrial  enterprises,  but  have  been  unduly  handicaj)j)ed  through  inefii- 
cient  transportation  facilities  both  on  land  and  sea. 

The  agricultural  production  of  191(i  was  valued  at  over  §135,000,000,  while  that  of 
1917  was  calculated  at  over  §143,000,000.  In  1910  wheat  ])roduction  was  valued  at 
over  §4,000,000.  The  quantity  of  this  year’s  crop  was  calculatc'd  at  230,000  tons, 
but  went  over  that  figure.  The  annual  tobacco  i)roduction  is  calculated  at  8,000  tons. 

Swift  &  Co.  erected  a  meat-canning  (•.stabli.shment  at  Rosario,  and  organized  with  a 
capital  of  .§500,000,  while  Armour  &  Co.  have  done  the  same  at  Santa  Anna  do  Livra- 
mento,  with  a  ca])ital  of  2,000  contos  or,  .say,  §.500,000.  A  comj)any  with  national 
cai)ital  is  building  a  frigorifico  at  Porto  Alegre,  and  Swift  is  putting  up  a  freezing 
l)lantat  the  city  of  Rio  Grande.  During  the  first  half  of  this  year  meat  exports  declined 
a  little  as  over  against  last  year,  being  but  thirty-two  thousand  odd  tons,  but  the 
l>rice  remained  more  or  less  the  same. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  industrial  awakening  the  143  industrial  establishments,  with 
a  total  capitalization  of  §1,908,000,  formed  from  1914  to  1917,  will  bear  witness.  Two 
coal-mining  comj)anies  were  formed,  with  a  total  capital  of  nearly  §;14,000.  Other 
important  enterprises  were:  Tanneries,  •  11 ;  furniture  factories,  13;  founderies  and 
machine  shops,  5;  flour  mills,  2;  chemical  products,  8,  etc. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  department  of  internal  revenue,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  complete,  as  they  include  only  those  manufactories  subject  to 
internal-revenue  tax,  there  were  4,500  factories  in  1917,  with  a  total  of  18,000  operatives. 
Two  months  ago  a  strike  took  i)lace  among  the  employees  of  several  factories  in  Porto 
Alegre.  It  threatened  for  a  time  to  have  s<'rious  results,  since  transportation  was 
al.so  tied  up.  Ilowev'cr,  this  trouble  was  amicably  settled  and  the  result  repre.sented 
a  victory  for  the  factory  owners. 

There  is  about  to  be  formed  a  company  composed  of  Sj)anish  capital  to  the  extent 
of  about  §375,000  to  manufacture  <'igarette  paper.  A  new  <-ompany  has  just  been 
organized  to  grow  cotton  and  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  big  tract  of  land  bordering 
on  the  ocean  has  been  bought  for  this  juirpose. 

Wool  raising  is  an  industry  which  has  been  mounting  in  importance.  The  exports 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  totaled  1,108  tons,  against  48  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  In  1914  the  exiiorls  for  the  given  period  were  887  tons.  The  average 
ex])ort  price  j)er  ton  went  from  90(i.§0(K),  or  say  .§230,  to  4  :  C71§000,  or  .say  §1,108. 

.\s  hitherto  noted,  the  lack  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railroads  is  j)roving  a  mo.st  deter¬ 
rent  factor  in  the  exj)ort  commerce  of  the  State.  Products  from  the  southern  section 
are  exported  by  way  of  Montevideo  instead  of  by  the  ports  of  Rio  Grande,  and  from 
present  appearances  this  must  continue  for  some  time  yet. 


Photocraph  from  Harria  &  Ewtnc. 

HIS  EXCELLEN'CY,  DR.  PEDRO  COSIO.NEW  MINISTER  FROM  URUGUAY  TO 
WASHINGTON. 

Ttie  I’rosident  oftho  UnilMl  Stalp.sofliciallyrpceived  Dr.  Cosio  November  IS  PJIS.  The  new  representa¬ 
tive  of  Urntjiiay  in  WashiiiKton  has  for  some  years  Ireen  prominent  in  nut)Iic affairs,  having  l)een  Min¬ 
ister  of  l’ut)lic  Works  and  of  the  Treasury  of  hiseoimtry,  president  of  the  Uruguayan  delegation  totlie 
I’an  .\meriean  Finaneial Congress  in  Wasliington,  and  tninister  iileiiitMitentiary  to  tireat  Hritain,  tlie 
fxist  he(K;cu[jic<l  at  the  time  of  lieing  sent  to  tlie  capital  of  the  United  States. 
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ARGENTINA. 

A  new  allotment  of  2.50,000  tons  of  Argentine  flour  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  shipment  to  Sjiain.  This, 
together  with  former  shipments,  makes  the  total  consignments  of 
flour  to  that  country  0.50,000  tons. 

Exports  of  cereals  to  France  and  Belgium  in  1917,  expressed  in 
(piintals,  were  as  follows:  To  Belgium — Wheat,  4, .‘140, ISO;  wheat 
llour,  o0,7.‘10;  barley,  .4.5,140;  maize,  270,150;  and  rice,  .47.4, OISO.  To 
France — Wheat,  780,020;  wheat  flour,  .45,()20;  maize,  04,480;  and 
rice,  189,450. 

The  effect  of  the  Eurojiean  war  on  the  dairy  industry  iu  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  until  recently  the  imports  of  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products  consisted  of  about  5,000,000  kilos  annually,  valued  at 
2,000,000  pesos.  In  1915  these  imports  had  fallen  to  .4,000,000  kilos, 
and  in  the  following  years  no  dairy  products  were  imported.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  during  this  period  that  dairy  products  began  to 
he  exported  in  rapidly  increasing  (piantities,  so  that  now  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  is  in  a  position  to  send  to  the  markets  of  the  Ihiited 
States  and  Europe  a  quantity  of  dairy  products  equal  to  that  for¬ 
merly  imported. 

The  last  report  submitted  to  congress  by  the  navy  department  of 
the  Argentine  Government  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Republic  in  keeping  with  the 
increased  population  of  that  region  and  especially  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stock  raising  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  among 
which  may  he  mentioned  the  recent  installation  of  the  packing  house 
at  Sauta  Gruz  and  the  exploitation  of  the  petroleum  deposits  at 
(\)modoro  Rivadavia.  The  maritime  service  of  the  Patagouiau 
coast  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  three  vessels  belonging  to  the  Patagonia 
Import  &  Export  Go.,  and  three  vessels  of  the  Hamburg  South 
American  Line,  all  of  which  fly  the  Argentine  flag. 

noi.iviA. 

The  great  future  of  the  mining  industry  of  Bolivia  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  data  published  in  the  Statistical  and  Geographic  Bul¬ 
letin  concerning  the  exports  of  tin.  From  1908  to  1!)17,  inclusive, 
Bolivia  exported  the  immense  (piantity  of  .48(),()(}2,()8t)  kilos  of  tin, 
valued  oflicially  at  495,524,774  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  .5t)..48t).4).  The 
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shipments  of  tin  in  1917,  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  which 
were  also  of  relative  importance,  amounted  to  46,430,414  kilos,  as 
compared  with  29,938,282  kilos  in  1908. 


BRAZIE. 

The  ofTice  of  commercial  statistics  of  the  ministry  of  finance  of 
Brazil,  in  its  Afonthly  Bulletin  for  August,  1918,  wives  the  value  of 
the  Brazilian  foreign  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  as  follows: 
Imports,  418,724,000  milreis  paper  (.?110,124,412);  exports, 
.508,848,000  milreis  pajier  (.‘5133,827,024);  total,  927, .572, 000  milreis 
paper  (S243,t).51,436).  These  figures  represent  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  jieriod  of  1917  of  34,919,000  milreis  paper  (.‘59,183,697) 
in  imports,  and  a  decn'ase  of  89,16.5,000  milreis  paper  (.823,450,39.5) 
in  exports.  There  was  an  increase  of  7,185  tons  in  the  export  during 
the  first  half  of  1918  of  tinned  meats  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1917.  The  shipments  of  lard  amounted  to  4,059  tons  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  increase  in 
manioc  flour  was  19,180  tons,  and  in  woods  81,194  tons.  Tliere  were 
marked  increases  also  in  the  exports  of  raw  wool,  table  fruits,  yerba 
mate,  and  oils.  Owing  to  the  difliculties  of  transportation,  the 
bulletin  state's  there'  were  elecreases  in  the  expeerts  of  ce'rtaiti  e>ther 
preMlucts.  Freezen  anel  chilleel  meats  fell  e»ff  3,327  teens;  sugar,  19,242 
tons;  rice,  8,121  teens;  je>rkeel  be'ef,  691  teens;  ceeffeee,  709,000  bags; 
beans,  24,174  tons;  Inelian  ceern,  2,.5(e4  teens;  raw  cotton,  1,608  tons; 
anel  hielees,  6,118  teens.  The  eleecrease  in  the  shipme'iit  of  manganese 
eere,  from  24.5,088  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917  tee  174,664  in 
the  e-orreespeending  pe'rieeel  eef  1918,  the  bulletin  attributes  to  the  sus- 
pe'iision  of  transportation  by  tbe  Central  Bailway. 

In  1917  tbe  impeerts  eef  lleeur  anel  wheat  from  the  Argentine  Rejeublic 
were  as  feelleews:  Fleeur,  79,529,845  kilees,  as  e'eempare'.el  with  23,017,467 
kilees  freem  the  Uniteel  States.  Argeavtiue  lleeur  eledivere'.el  in  Brazil 
e-eest  e*eensielerably  le>ss  than  fleeur  freem  the  Ibiite'el  Statees.  The 
impeerts  eef  wheat  freem  Argeaitina  in  1917  were  166,088  teens.  During 
this  perieeel  Brazil  imjeeerteel  freem  the  Fuiteel  Statees  feeur  teens  eef 
wheat  feer  seeel  purpeeses. 

CIIII.E. 

(ireat  ae'tivity  has  recently  been  neeteel  in  the  eleveleepment  of 
('hileean  inelustriees.  Ameeng  the  impeertant  preejects  neew  uneleer 
e'eensieleratieeii  is  the  eestablishmeMit  eef  a  hyelieemetallurgical  hibeera- 
teery  in  Santiagee  feer  the  extrae'tieen  eef  e-eepper  freem  Chile'an  eerees  mineeel 
within  easy  shipping  distane'e  eef  the  natieenal  e'ajeital.  The  epiarrving 
eef  (’hile'an  marlele  at  Iluase-ee  is  neew  being  eleene  een  a  large  se'ale,  anel 
lU'.w  epiarrie's  are  being  eejeeau'el  uje.  This  marble  is  eef  geeeeel  appearance 
anel  epiality,  anel  the  ele'inanel  feer  same  is  eaenstantly  ine'reasing  in 
Chilean  markets.  A  facteery  feer  the  manufae-ture  eef  paints  anel  other 
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coloring  materials  liorctoforo  imported,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  l)o 
installed  in  the  Rejnihlie,  is  now  in  operation  at  Temneo.  The 
('oiinimho  and  Vallenar  Mining  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  3,()0(),0()0  pesos, 
has  been  authorized  to  aeipiire  and  work  mines,  establish  smelters, 
and  to  transact  a  general  mining  business  in  the  Republic,  and 
especially  in  the  Departments  of  Coiiuimho  and  Vallenar.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  (liili  (\)|)per  Co.,  of  Panulcillo,  which  has  the  most  important 
smelter  in  the  country,  has  renewed  its  operations. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Chile- 
Peruvian  trade.  Chile,  which  in  15)12  occu])ie<l  the  fifth  ])lace  in 
volume  in  the  imports  from  Peru,  jumped  to  third  jdace  in  15)17, 
the  Ihiited  States  and  Great  Britain  occupying  the  first  and  second 
places.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1918  Chile  exjiorted  to  Peru 
45,554,215  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  £*506,268,  consisting  prin- 
cijially  of  oats,  coal,  barley,  and  malt,  glass,  nitrates,  medicines, 
and  canned  goods.  The  exports  of  Peru  to  (diile  increased  from 
i;i,198,441  gold  pesos  (g<dd  peso  =  $0. .‘165)  in  1912  to  27,880,195  gold 
pesos  in  1917. 

The  develojiment  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  (’bile  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  short  time  there  will  he  comjdeted  in  the 
southern  jiart  of  the  Republic  the  largest  shijiyards  in  the  country, 
in  which  vessels  can  he  constructed  having  a  displacement  of  from 
2,000  to  5,000  tons.  The  steamship  (him,  which  was  recently 
launched  from  the  shipyards  in  Valdivia,  was  built  entirely  of  (diilean 
materials,  including  the  machinery,  steel  hull,  etc.  The  Oettinger 
Bros,  shipyards  will  soon  launch  two  vessels  of  more  than  500  tons 
each,  built  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Other  vessels  are  being 
constructed  in  Valparaiso,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  northern  ports 
of  the  Republic,  especially  intemled  for  coastwise  trade. 

COLOMBIA. 

In  15)17  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  15)18  the  exports  of 
g(dd  and  silver  were  valued  at  S5,6.‘f5,5)89.  In  15)17  the  exports  of 
gold  bullion,  ])latinum,  jirecijutates,  etc.,  amounted  to  .S3, 555, 557; 
g(dd  dust,  $202,552;  g(dd  coin,  $232,512;  silver  bullion,  $29,937; 
and  silver  coin,  $2,3,85).  The  average  monthly  exports  of  precious 
metals  through  Port  (’olomhia  in  15)17  was  $335,246. 

CUBA. 

In  August,  15)18,  the  exports  from  (\iha  to  the  United  States 
were  $15), 605), 368,  and  the  exports  of  the  I'nited  States  to  (’uha, 
$14,731,310.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  15)18  the  exports  from  (’uha 
to  the  United  States  were  $220,116,445,  and  the  exports  from  the 
I'nited  States  to  Uuha,  $152,580,75)8,  as  compared  with  $205,142,469 
and  $1 13,1.80,377,  respectively,  in  the  same  period  of  15)17. 

1)1880— LS— Hall.  0 - 7 
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MEXICO. 

Tlio  Japanese  capitalist,  Tohia  Onivedra,  has  made  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Mexican  Government  to  establish  an  important  line 
of  steamers  from  Japanese  ports  to  ports  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  such  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  as 
may  he  recpiired  to  handle  the  oversea  and  coastwise  trade  of  the 
part  of  the  Republic  referred  to. 

The  geologic  surveys  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
order  of  the  department  of  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Mexican 
Government  show  that  in  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Durango 
there  are  rich  petroleum  deposits  which  have  remained  unknown  for 
centuries  and  which  contain  large  quantities  of  oil. 

The  propaganda  commenced  some  months  ago  hv  the  IleiuHjuen 
commission  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  exports  of  that  fiber  to 
a  numl)er  of  the  South  American  Republics  has  given  good  results, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  Yucatan  newspapers,  a  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Peru  and  Argentina  will  soon  go  to  Yucatan  to  make  a 
detailed  study  in  connection  with  the  establishment  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  out  of  heneipien  fiber 
of  twine,  sacks,  and  other  articles. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  State  census  bureau  there 
are  in  Yucatan  79,337  pieces  of  urban  property,  valued  at  85,518,283 
pesos,  and  14,631  pieces  of  rural  property,  valued  at  224,242,242 
])esos. 

Tlie  prospects  for  trade  <levelopment  between  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  extremely  flattering.  Arrangements  made  by  a  number  of 
Mexican  importing  houses  with  Jose  do  Lavalle,  the  Peruvian  com¬ 
mercial  delegate,  provide  for  importation  into  ^lexico  at  an  early 
date  of  11, ()()(),()()()  kilos  of  Peruvian  sugar.  In  addition  to  sugar,  it 
is  planned  to  bring  from  Peru  cotton,  sheep,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  wool, 
and  wines.  The  commercial  delegate  is  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
shipment  from  Mexico  to  Peni,  of  steel  products,  rails,  cement,  ties, 
heiUHpien  sacks,  shoes,  silk  fabrics,  chemicals,  and  leaf  tobacco. 
Tlie  first  Peruvian  vessel  arriving  in  Mexico  wiU  bring  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  and  take  hack  rails  and  cement.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  these  vessels  touch  at  some  of  the  ('entral  American  Pacific 
ports. 

The  output  of  petroleum  during  the  first  half  of  1918  increased  to 
the  extent  of  about  3,()()(), ()()()  barrels  as  compared  with  the  oil  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  production 
of  oil  for  the  first  half  of  1917  amounted  to  3,736,708  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,191,708  tons  in  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1918. 

NICARAGUA. 

Due  to  the  bounty  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Rejnddic  to 
farmers  who  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  the  number  of 
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persons  growing  this  cereal  has  greatly  increased.  Recently  a  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  at  Leon  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  new 
industry,  and  one  of  the  results  has  been  the  installation  at  Esteli 
of  the  first  (lour  mill  ev^er  established  in  the  country. 


SALVADOR. 

In  1917  ships  to  the  number  of  351  arrived  at  Salvadorian  jiorts. 
Of  these,  140  vessels,  representing  205,696  tons,  entered  the  port  of 
Acajutla;  100,  representing  150,642  tons,  entered  the  port  of  La 
Lihertad;  and  111,  representing  162,066  tons,  entered  the  port  of 
La  Union.  In  addition  to  the  ships  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  a 
number  of  vessels,  representing  2,355  tons,  arrived  at  the  port  of 
El  Triunfo.  The  total  tonnage  of  these  embarkations  was,  therefore, 
520,759  tons. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^® 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Review  of  Buenos  Aires  publishes 
data  showing  that  in  1918  the  population  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  was  9,300,000  (estimated),  and  the  area  of  land  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  24,000,000  hectares,  as  compared  witli  19,057,570  hectares  in 
1916-17,  during  which  year  tlie  area  sowm  to  cereals,  expressed  in 
hectares,  was,  wheat,  6,511,000;  (lax,  1,298,000;  maize,  3,629,570, 
and  alfalfa,  7,619,000.  The  e.xports  of  cereals  and  flour  in  1918, 
up  to  September  15,  e.xpressed  in  tons,  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
2,614,000;  maize,  292,098;  (lax,  300,615;  oats,  361,184;  barley,  4,414, 
and  (lour,  98,808.  In  1918  the  Argentine  Republic  had  30,000,000 
head  of  cattle;  80,000,000  sheep;  9,000,000  horses;  584,000  mules; 
345,000  asses;  4,564,000  goats,  and  3,200,000  hogs,  or  stock  to  the 
number  of  127,693,000  head,  valued  at  3,113,548,000  pesos,  currency 
(j)aper  peso  =  80.4475).  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1917  consisted  of  imports,  380,321,178  pesos,  gold,  and 
exports,  550,170,049  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  =  80.9648). ‘  In  1918  the 
capital  of  Argentine  banks  amounted  to  456,200,000  pesos,  national 
currency;  the  deposits  to  2,600,000,000  pesos;  discounts  and  loans 
to  1,615,000,000  pesos;  fiduciary  circulation,  1,154,455,819,  and 
gold  on  hand  in  the  conversion  and  other  banks,  436,000,000  pesos. 
In  1917  there  were  33,862  kilometers  of  railways  in  the  country. 


*  Given  in  real  values. 
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The  capital  invested  in  railways  on  that  date  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  rejiresented  a  value  of  1 ,4.‘14,S()2,.‘10d  pesos,  gold.  The  rail¬ 
way  receipts  in  191 7  were  1 18, .474, 067  pesos.  The  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion  imported  in  1916-17  represented  a  value  of  52,634,171  pesos, 
gold. 

CHILE. 

The  ('ongressional  Mixed  (Commission  of  (’hile  has  approved  the 
expense  budget  for  1919,  which  provides  for  expenditures  as  follows 
by  the  different  dejiartments:  Interior,  45,359,960  pesos,  currency 
(paper  peso  =  S0.  32)  and  179,573  pesos,  gold  (gold  peso  =  S0.365) ; 
foreign  relations,  2,300,000  pesos,  currency,  and  1,343,562  pesos, 
gold;  justice,  11,160,000  pesos,  currency:  public  instruction,  38,- 
439,686  pesos,  currency,  and  136,534  gohl;  finance,  20,913,499  pesos, 
currency,  and  40,093,996  pesos,  gold;  war,  42,425,250  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  and  155,843  pesos,  gold;  marine,  21,048,800  pesos,  currency, 
and  1,856,763  pesos,  gold;  industiy  and  public  works,  13,876,244 
pesos,  currency,  aiul  28,772  pesos,  gold,  and  railways,  6,026,033 
pesos,  currency,  and  1,832  pesos,  gold,  or  a  total  of  201,549,472 
])esos,  currency,  and  43,796,875  pesos,  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  amounts  assigned  to  each  department  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  also  at  their  disposal  certain  allotments  made  under 
special  laws,  as  follows:  Interior,  7,098,620  pesos,  currency;  finance 
674,000  pesos,  currency,  and  6,489,330  pesos,  gold;  marine,  13,131,000 
pesos,  currency;  public  works,  10,572,620  pesos,  currency,  and  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  5,750,050  pesos,  currency. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

An  executive  order  of  August  2,  1918,  provides  that  the  payment 
of  claims  approved  by  the  Dominican  Claim  Commission  of  1917, 
together  with  interest,  shall  be  made  in  bonds  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  claims  under  $.50,  which  are  to  be 
paid  in  full  in  cash.  The  bonds  referred  to  are  redeemable,  when 
due,  at  par,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually.  Up  to  the  present  time  claims  have  been 
filed  aggregating,  in  round  numbers,  $15,000,000,  but  as  many  of 
them  are  not  sujiported  by  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  full  of  the  amounts  claimed,  it  is  thought  that  the  total 
amount  that  wiU  finally  be  disbursed  in  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  will  be  much  less  than  the  $15,000,000  mentioned. 

MEXICO. 

According  to  data  furnished  the  Government  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  the  money  coined  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the  last  two 
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years  represents  the  following  amounts:  From  November,  1!)16,  to 
June,  1917,  the  coinage  of  hidalgos,  a  gold  coin  representing  10  pesos, 
amounted  to  14,240,000  pesos;  and  the  coinage  of  tostones,  a  silver 
coin  of  the  denomination  of  50  centavos,  aggregated  a  value  of 
9,360,000  pesos.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  coined  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  referred  to  143,000  pesos  in  copper  coins  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  5  centavos,  and  5,000  pesos  in  1  centavo  copjier  coins. 
From  July  to  December,  1917,  the  coinage  of  aztecas,  a  gold  coin  of 
the  value  of  20  pesos,  amounted  to  17,040,000  pesos;  of  hidalgos, 
5,685,000  pesos;  of  tostones,  9,436,000  pesos,  and  of  5  centavo  copper 
coins,  40,000  pesos.  From  January  to  September,  1918,  the  coinage 
of  aztecas  amounted  to  49,200,000  pesos;  of  half  hidalgos,  a  gold  coin 
of  the  value  of  5  pesos,  1 ,435,000  pesos;  of  tostones,  660,000  pesos; 
from  the  1st  to  the  26th  of  ()ct(d)er  last,  of  aztecas,  4,400,000,  and  in 
half  hidalgos,  570,000  pesos,  or  a  total  of  1 12,214,000  pesos. 

Tlie  Government  has  authorized  the  establishment  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  of  a  children’s  saving  hank. 

PEiir. 

Ihider  a  law  enacted  by  the  Peruvian  Congress  on  September  13, 
1918,  the  banks  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  open  noninterest-bearing  accounts,  not  in  excess  of 
3,000,000  Peruvian  jiounds,  to  sucli  persons  as  may  desire  to  bring 
into  the  country  money  realized  on  dulv  approved  export  transactions, 
against  deposits  made  to  the  order  of  the  inspection  board  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  or  to  any  other  tii’st-class  bank 
of  that  city  or  of  London  which  the  Chief  Executive  may  designate. 
The  guarantee  deposits  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $4,866,  or  £1,5J  pence 
per  Peruvian  pound.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  credit  operations  the 
banks  may  increase  the  issue  of  circulating  checks  to  3, OOO, ()()()  Peru¬ 
vian  pounds. 

URUGUAY. 

In  1917-18  requests  were  made  on  the  mortgage  bank  of  Montevideo 
for  loans  aggregating  8,769,250  pesos  (peso  =  $1 .0342),  or  1,090,050 
pesos  more  than  the  requests  of  the  previous  year.  In  1917-18  the 
number  of  loans  made  was  486,  as  compared  with  487  in  1916-17. 
The  amounts  loaned  in  1916-17  were  1,685,700  pesos,  as  compared 
with  1,846,200  pesos  in  1917-18.  The  report  of  the  bank  giving  these 
ligures  shows  that  a  reaction  has  begun  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  and  especially  in  real-estate  transactions.  The  value  of 
rural  property  is  about  on  a  lev'el  with  that  of  191 1-12.  As  to  urban 
property  a  smaller  reaction  is  noted. 


The  Republics  of  Peru  ami  Bolivia  concluded  in  Lima,  on  Sej)- 
tember  30,  1918,  a  general  compulsory  arl)itration  treaty  under  tlie 
terms  of  whicli  the  high  contracting  parties  biiul  themselves  to  submit 
to  arbitration  disputes  of  all  kinds  and  from  whatever  cause,  pro¬ 
vided  a  direct  settlement  is  not  arrived  at  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  when  there  is  an  alleged  denial  of  justice  concerning  cpiestions  over 
which  the  Peruvian  or  Bolivian  courts  usually  liave  jurisdiction. 
Disputes  which  have  been  considered  and  definitely  settled  can  not 
be  reopened,  but  (piestions  arising  out  of  the  execution  and  inter- 
])retation  of  same  may  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Tlie  Hague 
tribunal,  established  under  the  conventions  of  1899  and  1907,  oi 
the  international  court  which  may  be  established  in  future  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  shall  be  the  arbitrator. 
I'here  shall  be  no  recourse  against  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator, 
which  is  binding,  and  its  fulfillment  is  left  to  the  honor  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  nations.  Should  the  contracting  parties  so  desire  tliey  may 
agi-ee  to  appoint  a  special  arbitrator  to  define  their  powei-s  and  outline 
the  })rocedure  which  must  be  followed.  Any  doubts  that  may  arise 
concerning  the  present  treaty  shall  also  be  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  five  years,  and  it  is  renewable  indefi¬ 
nitely  for  periods  of  five  yeai-s,  ])rovided  neither  of  the  contracting 
parties  manifests  a  desire  to  terminate  same  before  the  expiration  of 
any  five-year  period. 

A  convention  has  just  been  concluded  between  Peru  and  ITruguay, 
under  the  terms  of  which  duly  legalized  diplomas  and  certificates  of 
equal  value,  issued  by  the  educational  authorities  of  either  of  the 
two  countries,  certifying  to  the  com])letion  of  jireparatory,  secondary, 
and  high-school  courses,  are  to  be  honored  by  tlie  national  institutes 
of  the  other  country,  and  will  permit  their  holdei’s  to  matriculate 
in  said  institutes  without  being  required  to  sulmiit  a  thesis  or  pass  an 
examination.  Certificates  of  the  partial  completion  of  preparatory, 
secondary,  and  high-school  courses,  issued  by  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  either  of  the  two  countries,  are  valid  as  to  the  subjects 
covered,  provided  the  standards  required  in  the  two  countries  are 
the  same.  The  concention  is  to  remain  in  force  until  one  year  after 
it  is  denounced  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  dated  April  24, 
1918,  prescribes  the  publication  of  the  following  resolutions  of  the 
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fourtli  international  conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  from  rluly  12  to  August  30,  1910,  which  resolutions  were  ap¬ 
proved  hv  the  Congress  of  Brazil  on  November  9,  1914,  and  ratitied 
hy  the  President  of  that  Kepuhlic  on  October  31  of  tlie  same  year: 
Steamship  service;  section  of  commerce,  customs  and  statistics; 
compilation  of  commercial  statistics;  reorganization  of  the  I'nion  of 
American  Republics  and  interchange  of  professoi-s  and  students 


Under  decree  No.  1644  of  October  10,  1918,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  fixed  the  jirices  of  tlie  different  classes  of  salt  jiroduced  in 
tlie  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  prices  will  increase  tlie  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  salt  by  about  30  jier  cent,  or  to  the  extent  of  some 
8300,000  annuallv. 

COSTA  RICA. 


On  October  22,  191S,  the  Chief  Executive  promulgated  the  law 
concerning  municipal  rules  and  regulations  enacted  hy  Congress  on 
October  21  last.  This  law,  which  contains  fourteen  chapters,  treats 
among  other  things  of  tlie.  following  subjects :  Municipalities  in  general ; 
territorial  division;  organization  of  the  local  government;  powers  and 
dutiesof  municipalities ;  the  intendant,  the  secretary,  the  attorney,  and 
other  municipal  employees;  the  revenues,  treasurv,  and  budget;  the 
sale  and  lease  of  municipal  jirojierty;  loans,  bids,  and  jiurchase  of 
material  and  supplies,  and  reipiests,  appeals,  vetoes,  etc.  The  law  is 
published  in  full  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  27,  191 S. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


An  Executive  order  of  July  30,  1918,  prescribes  that  the  Supreme 
(’ourt  may  suspend  without  jiay,  definitely  or  indefinitely,  its  own 
memliers,  membei-s  of  other  courts  and  tribunals,  judges  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  members  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  notaries  public  for  serious 
misconduct  committed  while  in  tlie  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  The  suspension  of  judicial  officers  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Government  during  the  duration  of  the  Military  Government  of  the 
Republic. 

An  Executive  order  of  September  18,  1918,  provides  tliat  all  male 
inhafutauts  of  the  Repufilic  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years,  and 
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wlut  liilvo  rosidod  not  loss  than  12  months  in  tho  country,  aro  roquirod 
to  work  annually  four  days  of  oijilit  liours  oacli  on  tho  public  roads, 
or  in  lieu  thereof  to  pay  into  tlio  road  fund  tlio  sum  of  $2. 

NICARAGUA. 

In  complianco  with  a  law  of  Xovomhor  24,  1014,  tho  Prosidont  of 
tho  Kopuldic  issued  a  dooroo,  under  date  of  Soptomhor  24  last,  sotting 
forth  tho  rules  and  regulations  of  the  direct  tax  on  ])roporty.  The 
decree  in  full  appears  in  the  official  newspaj)er  of  Septemher  26,  1918. 

PARAGUAY. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Republic  jnomulgated  on  Septemher  27,  1918, 
the  homestead  law  enacted  hy  Congress  authorizing  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  to  grant  gratis  for  homestead  purposes,  and  as  provided  for  In¬ 
law,  to  anyone  who  may  so  re<iuest,  a  tract  of  (Jovernment  land  not 
in  excess  (d  10  hectares  if  located  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  Republic 
and  not  in  excess  of  20  hectares  if  in  tlie  western  part.  Cnder  this  law 
a  homestead  can  not  he  leased,  moi-tgaged,  or  transfei-red  except  by 
inheritance,  is  not  subject  to  attachment  or  sale  for  debts  contracted 
by  the  liomesteader  eitlier  before  or  after  its  ac((uirement,  and  if 
jointly  owned  by  husband  and  wife  and  there  is  a  separation  or  divorce 
tlie  spouse  who  has  the  care  of  the  children  receives  the  jirojierty. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  both  husband  and  wife,  the  children  or  other 
relatives  inherit  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil  law.  Tho  homesteader  is  reipiired  to  build  a  house  on  the  land 
and  to  cultivate  the  same  in  such  proportion  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

MEXICO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  Department  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works  to  establish  in  the  (leneral 
Bureau  of  Posts  a  new  service  entitled  editors  vales  or  orders.  These 
vales  are  of  three  denominations,  namely,  0.27,  0.53,  and  1.05  pesos, 
at  which  prices  they  will  he  s(dd  to  the  public  for  the  sole  purjiose  of 
exchanging  them  for  editor’;;  publications  at  the  cash  rate  of  0.25,0.50, 
and  1  peso,  respectively.  Inasmuch  as  these  ‘‘vales”  are  a  form  of 
postal  order  they  are  free  fiom  stamp  taxes  and  are  not  indorsahle 
or  redeemable.  Tliey  expire  at  tlie  end  of  si.x  months  and  ai-e  not 
replaceable  in  case  of  loss. 

As  a  means  of  protecting  tlie  merchant  marine  it  has  been  ordered 
that  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
signal  service  on  the  Mexican  coasts  all  vessels  arriving  at  ^^era  Cruz 
and  Puerto  Merida  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  without  transacting  any  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  shall  he  considered  as  vessels  arriving  in  distress. 
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Oil  Octobor  81,  191S,  tlio  President  of  the  Rejiublie  issued  n  deeree 
eoiiceniiiij;  the  miiitii^e  of  new  gold  coins, !)()()  milesimos  fine,  tlie  first 
to  weigh  l.OGGi  of  u  gnim  luid  tlie  second  2.088 J  grams. 

An  e.xecutive  decree  of  November  18,  1918,  modifies  tlie  monetary 
system  established  Marcli  25,  1905.  The  theoretical  unit  of  the  nione- 
tarv  system  of  Me.xico  will  continue  to  be  tlie  gidd  peso  containing  75 
centigrams  of  pure  gold.  The  old  silver  peso  will  cease  to  be  coined 
and  will  not  in  future  be  considered  as  a  legal  tender  coin.  The  silver 
coins  referred  to  in  the  law  of  1905  will  continue  to  be  as  follows; 
Denominations  of  10,  20,  and  50  centavos,  800  milesimos  fine  with 
200  milesimos  of  copper,  and  will  be  considered  as  fractional  gold 
coin  created  by  said  law.  Inhabitants  of  the  Kejnddic  have  the  right 
to  exchange  in  the  Treasury  Dejiartment  the  silver  coin  jirovitled  for 
in  the  decree  establishing  the  mintage  of  gold  coins  if  tlie  excliange  is 
for  amounts  of  20  or  more  jiesos.  All  silver  coins  established  by  the 
decree  are  legal  tender  in  juivate  tranasactions  when  made  in  one 
payment  in  sums  of  not  more  tlian  20  pesos,  and  will  be  received  by 
tlie  State  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  duties,  services,  etc.,  in  unlimited 
amounts  at  par  witli  gold.  The  exjiortation  and  renielting  of  old 
fractional  coins  are  prohibited.  The  law  of  March  25,  1905,  will 
continue  in  force,  with  its  additions  and  amendments,  wlien  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  jiresent  decree.  The  old  silver 
coins  of  the  denominations  of  10,20,  and  50  centavos  are  to  remain  in 
circulation  as  long  as  conditions  governing  the  issuance  of  the  new 
coins  re(|uire. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.  andEDUCATION 


ARGENTINA. 

Public  instruction  in  Argentina,  which  was  reorganized  by  act  of 
March  1,  1!)16,  providing  for  an  intermediary  school  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  grades— an  innovation  which  was  in  effect 
for  only  one  t’ear— is  about  to  undergo  further  and  more  important 
changes.  These  are  embodied  in  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Executiv^e 
to  the  Argentine  (’ongress  in  August  last. 

The  changes  or  reforms  contemplated  in  the  jiroposed  law  apply  to 
all  grades  from  primary  to  the  higher  instruction  imparted  by  the  uni¬ 
versities.  The  main  jiurposes  of  the  bill  are  the  nationalization  of 
education;  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  throughout  the 
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entire  eonntry;  a  l)etter  correlation  between  jiriniarv  and  secondary 
education  and  the  subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  universities  so  as 
to  better  prepare  the  student  for  bijiber  studies:  and,  finally,  the 
endowment  of  jiublic  education  with  revenues  of  its  own,  doing  away 
with  the  system  of  subsidies  liitherto  in  force. 

To  check  the  sjiread  of  illiteracy  among  children,  sjiecial  schools 
called  "  tutoriales’’  are  established  at  certain  given  jilaces  as  centers 
where  instruction  is  given  to  such  children  as  can  not  attend  the  regu¬ 
lar  schools  because  of  the  distance  from  their  homes.  Teachers  who 
have  during  the  year  imparted  a  certain  minimum  of  education  to 
children  not  registered  in  the  regular  .schools  shall  receive  extra  com- 
])ensation  for  their  work.  Authority  is  given  the  National  Council  of 
Education  to  establish  jirimary  schools  at  places  where  there  are  at 
least  20  illiterate  children  of  school  age. 

The  mis.sion  intrusted  to  the  national  colleges  (secondary  schools), 
as  defined  in  the  hill,  is  practically  of  a  cultural  and  educational 
character.  The  universities  will  have  control  over  all  matters  relating 
to  secondary  education,  such  as  the  selection  or  determination  of  the 
curricula,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  all  other  details. 

Important  changes  are  also  introduced  in  the  system  of  normal 
education  by  separating  the  general  from  the  jiedagogical  or  strictly 
jirofessional  studies.  The  former  must  jirecede  the  latter,  which  will 
have  a  much  more  intensive  curi'iculum  in  the  last  year. 

There  is  to  he  a  technical  hoard  whose  duty  it  will  he  to  introduce 
new  ideas  and  plan  the  curricula  which  shall  he  in  keeping  with  the 
necessities  of  a  ])ractical  education.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
Government  desires  to  give  due  attention,  in  view  of  its  growing 
importance  during  the  last  few  years. 

BRAZIL. 

EDUCATIOX  IX  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

Dr.  Altino  Arantes,  president  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  State  Legislature,  deals  extensively  with  educational 
progress  in  Sao  l^aulo.  According  to  the  message  there  are  in  the 
State  170  school  groups,  .‘10  in  the  cajiital  and  140  in  the  interior. 
The  number  of  pujiils  attending  these  schools  in  the  capital  was 
27,504,  and  those  enrolled  in  the  other  sections  of  the  State  num¬ 
bered  71,oo.‘l.  Heside  these  groups,  the  State  has  1,640  isolated 
schools,  of  which  there  are  in  the  caj)ital  is:i,  with  an  attendance  of 
0,743  pupils,  and  1,421  in  the  interior,  with  an  enrollment  of  54,012. 
The  school  medical  inspection  offlice  under  the  General  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  commenced  work  in  Kehruary,  1017,  and  during 
the  year  made  545  visits  to  public  schools,  273  to  j)rivate  sshools,  and 
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47  to  collogos  and  boarding  sidiools.  In  addition  5,481  individual 
examinations  were  made,  11,795  general  medical  inspections,  1,473 
vaccinations,  9,680  revaccinations,  as  well  as  other  duties  minor  in 
character,  hut  imjiortant  to  the  hetterment  of  school  sanitation. 

In  the  gymnasiums  or  secondary  schools  of  Sao  Paulo,  Campinas, 
and  Kilieirao  Preto  the  number  of  students  enrolled  was  893,  of  whom 
43  completed  their  secondary  education  and  40  graduated  as  Bache¬ 
lors  of  Science  and  Letters.  The  normal  schools  had  an  enrollment 
of  3,726  and  the  polytechnic  school  had  1S5  students,  25  of  whom 
graduated  as  engineers. 

COSTA  RICA. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATIOX. 

The  Executive  of  (\)sta  Kica,  under  ilate  of  July  10, 1918,  approved 
a  law  relative  to  teachers  for  jirimary  education,  directing  that  all 
teachers  for  the  odicial  or  pulilic  schools  shall  he  ajipointed  by  the 
department  of  pulilic  instruction  with  the  advice  of  the  circuit 
inspectors.  The  refiuirements  for  appointment  are  that  the  candi¬ 
date  shall  lie  over  18  years  of  age  and  have  a  ])rofessional  title  or 
certificate  of  fitness,  besides  other  minor  (pialificaaons.  Fitness  for 
the  position  of  teacher  is  shown  either  by  the  diploma  issued  by 
the  school  or  liy  the  certificate  of  fitness  issued  by  the  general 
su|)erintendent  of  education.  Teachers  who  olitained  their  diplomas 
abroad  are  not  (pialified  to  teach  unless  such  titles  have  been  vali¬ 
dated  after  an  examination  before  a  hoard  called  the  (jualifying 
hoard  for  the  teaching  personnel,  except  as  jirovided  by  inter¬ 
national  treaties. 

The  so-called  teaching  personnel  is  divided  into  graduate  or  clas¬ 
sified  teacliers,  special  teachers  and  candidates,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  public  service  they  have  rendered.  The  law  pit'scrihes 
in  detail  the  duties  of  teachers,  according  to  their  classification,  and 
their  right  to  remain  in  the  .service  while  giving  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  while  they  are  not  physically  in¬ 
capacitated. 

CHILE. 

IXTETU'IIAXOE  OF  PROFESSORS  WITH  I'llUOUAV. 

'Phe  hoard  of  jmhlic  instruction  has  decided  to  pul  into  practice 
the  existing  agreement  for  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
('bile  and  Fruguay.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Merola,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  I’ruguay  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
.Vnalomical  Institute  of  Montevideo,  has  been  selected  to  fill  a  chair 
in  the  rniversity  of  Santiago,  (’bile.  Reciprocally  Prof.  Octavio 
Mavia,  of  ('bile,  has  been  selected  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
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P'acultv  <*f  Medicine  of  Urufiiniy.  The  dejnirtment  of  pul)lic 
instruction  of  ('hile  has  made  it  known  that  the  forcijjn  exchange 
professors  will  have  the  full  support  of  Chile  in  the  discharge  of 
their  mission. 

SCHOEAUSIIIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

Senator  Augusto  liruna,  of  Chile,  has  ofl'ered  to  defray  traveling 
and  tuition  expenses  during  two  years  for  one  student  of  mining 
engineering  at  the  I’niversity  of  Santiago,  the  student  to  he  sent 
to  Europe  or  the  Ihiited  States  to  perfect  his  jirofessional  training. 
The  Chilean  Institute  of  Engineers  has  expressed  to  Senator  Bruna 
its  ajipreeiation  of  this  generous  offer. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIMARY  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  secretary  of  education  of  Chile  recently  issued  a  decree  regu¬ 
lating  primary  and  normal  education.  Among  the  most  important 
jirovisions  in  this  scheme  of  organization  is  one  to  the  effect  that 
primary  education  shall  consist  of  three  grades  of  general  instruction, 
consisting  of  two  school  years  each,  and  one  grade  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  which  may  comprise  from  one  to  three  years.  This  decree 
also  regulates  in  great  detail  the  functions  of  the  primary  schools, 
which  are  divided  into  threi^  classes,  according  to  the  grade  of  instruc¬ 
tion  given.  It  also  determines  the  (pialifications  necessary  in  order 
to  become  a  primary  teacher,  which  are:  To  he  a  Chilean  citizen  of 
good  character,  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years  of  age;  a 
graduate  of  a  (Jovernment  normal  school,  or  in  jiossession  of  a  title 
duly  recognized. 

The  regulations  also  provide  that  the  State  shall  maintain  normal 
schools  destined  to  prepare  free  of  expense  primary  teachers  for  any 
of  the  three  grades.  Each  normal  school  shall  have  annexed  such 
practice  schools  as  may  he  necessary,  these  to  he  specially  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  ])ur])ose.  When  the  President  of  Chile  may  deem  it 
necessary,  the  normal  schools  will  offer  special  courses  for  those 
students  who  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  fifth  year  of  secondary  instruction  in  order  that  they 
may  become  normal-school  graduates. 
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SALVADOR. 

Memoria  de  Hacienda  y  Cr6dito  Ptiblico  correspond  iente  al  ano  de  1917  presen- 
tada  a  la  asamblea  nacional  de  1918  .  .  .  San  Salvador,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918. 
183  p.  4°. 

Secci6n  de  estadlstica  financiera.  Importacidn  de  algodones,  vinos  y  licores  y  otros 
mercaderfas.  (Investigaciones  ordenadas  jior  acuerdo  del  ministerio  de  hacienda 
en  28de  noviembrede  1916.)  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  184  j).  4°. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Index  to  the  bulletin  of  the  American  geographical  society  1862  1915.  lly  Arthur  A. 

15r(K)ks.  New  York.  Tlie  Ani(‘rioan  (Joosrrajihical  Society.  1918.  x,  242  p.  8°. 

Labor  legislation  of  1917.  Ilureau  of  Labor.  IVa.'ihiiifrton,  (L  P.  ( ).,  1918.  4110  |).  8°. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  merchant  marine.  National  foreiirn  trade  council  fifth 
annual  meeting.  Hiltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  November  8,  1918.  14  j).  8°. 

Cover  title. 

URUGUAY. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad.  Entrega  No.  97  .  .  .  Conferencia.s  .sobre  la  ])roj)iedad  de 
la  tierra  i)or  el  doctor  Carlos  Vaz  Ferreira.  MontevidiN),  Imp.  Nacional,  1918. 
197  p.  8°. 

- Entrega  No.  98  .  .  .  Apuntes  de  jier.sjiectiva  lineal  y  de  sombra  por  el  anpii- 

tei'to  Mauricio  Cravotto.  Montevideo,  Imjirenta  Nacional,  1918.  1  vol.  of 

diagrams. 

Bases  y  reglamentos  de  la  confederacidn  sudamericana  de  football.  Con  tin  resumen 
de  lo.s  camiKsinatos  siidamericanos  realizados  en  1910  y  1917  y  datos  econdmicos 
y  estadfsticos  de  los  mi.'imos.  Montevideo,  Imj).  Latina,  1918.  25  j).  8°. 

MI.SCELI.ANEOUS. 

El  Soldado  moderno.  Traductor:  F.  Negron  Rodriguez.  San  .Tuan,  Tip.  Cantero, 
Fernandez  &  Co.,  1918.  11:1,  (1)  j).  8°. 

In  the  wilds  of  South  America.  Six  years  of  exploration  in  Colombia,  Yenezuela, 
llritish  Guiana,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  By  I^eo  E. 
Miller.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1918.  Front,  col.  pi.  illus.  map. 
xiv,  424  p.  8°.  Price  $4.50. 

Movimiento  unionista.  Iniciativa  del  senor  presidente  Doctor  Francisco  Betrand. 
(PorJ  Paulino  Yalladares.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1917.  Front,  port.  227, 
iii  p.  8°. 

The  Lusitania.  Opinion  of  court,  I'nited  States  District  Court,  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  Lim¬ 
ited  as  owners  of  the  steamship  Lusitania  for  limitation  of  its  liability.  New 
York,  American  association  for  international  conciliation.  1918.  47  )).  12° 

(Publication  No.  132.) 

Una  evolucidn  trascendental  de  la  vida  internacional  en  America.  [Por]  Ernesto 
J.  J.  Bott.  Buenos  Aires,  Idbrerfa  Nacional,  1918.  262  p.  8°. 

PERIODICALS, 

[Not  heretofore  listed.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUHLIC. 

A.  C.  A.  (.\utomovil  Club  Argentino.)  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

I,a  Guerra.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

El  Inmaculado  Corazdn  de  Marfa.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

BRAZIL. 

Boletim  Trimestral  de  Estatistica  Demographo-Sanitaria.  Sao  Paulo.  Quarterly. 

The  Brazilian-American  Trade  Review.  [Formerly  the  “  quarterly  ”  of  the  American 
(3iamlK*r  of  Commerce.]  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Quarterly. 

A  Capital.  Sao  Paulo.  Daily. 

Revista  do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthly. 

Tres  Americas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 
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Familia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly. 

Rcvista  Eeondmica.  Valparaiso.  Weekly. 

COLOMBIA. 

La  Civilizacidn.  Cartagena.  Weekly. 

CUBA. 

El  Antomdvil  de  Cuba.  Ilabana.  Monthly. 

El  Triunfo.  Habana.  Daily. 

Old  Colony  Magazine.  New  York.  Mensual. 

DOMINICA.V  REPUBLIC. 

Holetln  de  Fomento.  Santo  Domingo.  Monthly. 

La  Prenaa.  San  Pedro  de  Macori.s.  Daily. 

El  Tiempo.  Santo  Domingo.  Daily. 

FRANCE. 

Le  Froid.  Paris.  Monthly. 

HONDURAS. 

El  Esfuerzo.  Tegucigalpa.  Weekly. 


Holetln  Bibliogrdfico  de  la  Librerla  de  Andres  Botaa  Hijo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 
Boletln  de  Industrias.  Organo  del  Departamento  de  Industrias.  Mexico.  Monthly. 
Holetln  de  Industria,  Comercio  y  Trahajo.  Organo  de  los  departamentas  de  indus¬ 
trias,  de  comercio  y  de  Trahajo.  Mexico.  Monthly. 

Jali.sco  Rural.  Guadalajara.  Monthly. 

La  Rcvista  Agricola.  Organo  oficial  de  la  direccion  de  Agricultura.  Mexico.  Semi¬ 
monthly. 

NICARAOUA. 

El  Figaro.  Managua.  Daily. 

UNITED  .STATES. 

Baja  California.  San  Diego.  Semimonthly. 

Old  Colony  Magazine.  New  York.  Monthly. 

URUGUAY. 

La  Patria  Daliana  en  el  Uruguay.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  3,  1919. 


ARGENTINA. 

l.ivo  stock  and  frigorinco  industries  in  Argentina . 

Itolctin  No.  177,  covering  Argentine  foreign  commerce  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1917  and  1918. 

I’reliminarv  oHicial  estimate  of  areas  under  cereals . 

,\rgentine  imports  during  first  three  months  of  1918,  of  metal 
))r<xlucts 

Cultivation  of  peanuts,  chickpeas,  and  licans  in  Argentina . 

ItroomK’orn  production  in  .\rgentina . 

Ofiiciale.stimatc  of  maize  available  for  export . 


Brazil  grants  concession  to  establish  aeroplane  mail  and  express 
service. 

A  merican  company  to  be  awarded  cable  concession  in  Brazil  — 
COLOMBIA. 

Telephone  statistics  for  the  city  of  Cartagena  tor  1917 . 

CUBA. 

l.imited  market  tor  the  sale  of  portable  houses . 


The  match  industry  of  Cuba . 

Contemjilatcd  construction  of  new  hotel  at  Cientuegos. 

American  steel  office  furniture  in  Cuba . 

Review  of  the  Cuban  shoe  trade . 


Cardenas  oilers  market  for  American  steel  and  iron  products. 
nOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Tobacco  industry  in  the  Dominican  Republic . 

Climatic  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo . 

PARAGUAY. 

Argentine  firm  to  establish  twine  and  bagging  factory . 


children. 

Banking  conditions  in  I’araguay . 


URUGUAY. 

Unification  of  laws  and  changes  in  Uruguayan  codes. 
Industrial  investigation  in  Uruguay . 


VENEZUELA. 


into  Venezuela  through  parcel  post. 


ter  ended  Sept.  30, 1918. 

Effect  of  the  armistice  on  local  conditions  . 


Imports  of  chemicals  during  1917 
Information  regarding  the  prodi 
divi. 
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Date. 

Author. 

1918. 

Oct.  19 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos -Vires. 

Oct.  22 

Do. 

..  -do . 

Do. 

Oct.  2C> 

Do. 

Oct.  29 

Do. 

Oct.  31 

Do. 

Dec.  4  1 

Do. 

Oct.  7  ! 

Richard  1’.  Momsen,  vice 
consul  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

Nov.  4 

Do. 

Nov.  7 

Do. 

Nov.  26 

A.  J.  lA'spinasse,  consul  at 

Cartagena. 

Nov.  12 

John  L.  (Irilfith,  vice  consul 
at  Santiago  dc  Cuba. 

Nov.  25 

VVm.  Bardcl,  consul  at 

Nueva  (icrona. 

Nov.  27 

H.  A.  Harris,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

Dec.  3 

Charles  S.  VVinans,  consul 
at  Cienfuegos. 

Dec.  4 

Do. 

.  Dec.  5 

George  A.  Makinson,  consu¬ 
lar  assistant  at  Cardenas. 

.  .. .do . 

Do. 

.  Nov.  4 

Arthur  McLean,  consul  at 

I’uerto  riata. 

.  Nov.  11 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo  City. 

.  Oct.  25 

Henry  H.  Balch,  consul  at 

Asuncion. 

. .  .do — 

Do. 

.  Oct.  28 

Do. 

.  Sept.  28 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

.  Oct.  14 

'  Do. 

).  Nov.  7 

Do. 

e  Oct.  21 

1 

Ravmond  I’hclan,  vice  con- 
j  sill  at  La  Guaira. 

-  ...do _ 

Do. 

..  Nov.  27 

1  Frank  -Anderson  Hcnrv.con- 
!  sul  at  I’ucrto  Catiello. 

. .  Dec.  5 

i  Do. 

-  Nov.  30 

Emil  Sauer,  consul  at  Mara- 
'  caibo. 

"I'he  bureau  of  bridges  and  roads  of  the  Argentine  Government  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  and  estimate  prepared  by  engineer  A. 
Ottonelli  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  PARANA 
RIVER  between  Ibicuy  and  Baradero,  an  approximate  distance  of 
20  kilometers.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  immense  structure  is 
87,800,000  pesos,  currency  (peso  —  80.4475),  or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  4,000,000  pesos  a  kilometer.  The  main  bridge,  which  is  to 
extend  over  the  deepest  part  of  tl)e  river,  is  planned  to  have  a  height 
of  45  anti  a  length  of  1,000  meters.  The  rest  of  the  bridge,  including 

approaches  and  viaducts,  has  an  estimated  lengtli  of  18,800  meters. - 

In  1917  the  sales  of  RE^RAL  RE.\L  PROPERTY  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  consisted  of  5,656,504  hectares,  valued  at  263,100,562  pesos 
national  currency.  The  mortgages  registered  on  rural  lands  in  1917 

aggregated  a  value  of  170,983,613  pesos  national  currency. - The 

^iational  Grape  Growers’  Association  is  negotiating  with  the  National 
Government  and  the  governments  of  the  States  of  Mendoza  and  San 
Juan  concerning  the  fitting  up  of  the  former  Argentine  cruiser  Pata- 
gonia  with  cold-storage  chambers  for  use  in  the  transportation  of 
wines,  fruits,  and  other  perishable  products  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Brazil.  The  association  recommends  that  tlie  National 
Government  and  the  two  State  governments  referred  to  hear  the 
expense  of  pioviding  the  Patagonia  with  a  cold-storage  plant  and 
(diambers,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  50,944  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency. On  November  10  last  the  unveiling  at  Lanus  of  the 

MONOIENT  erected  in  Villa  Ohrera  Park  in  honor  of  Gen.  Giimes 
and  his  gauchos,  or  cowboy  soldiers,  took  place  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies.— — Cable  reports  from  Buenos  Aires  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
exportable  SURPLUS  OF  MAIZE  in  1919  is  officially  estimated  at 
3,660,000  metric  tons,  1,260,000  tons  of  which  are  from  the  1918  and 

2,400,000  from  the  1919  year’s  crop. - A  shipment  of  100  head  of 

SHORTHORN  and  other  fine  cattle,  as  well  as  a  number  of  blooded 
sheep,  all  of  which  are  to  he  used  for  breeding  purposes,  arrived  in 

Buenos  Aires  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  November. - An 

early  forecast  of  the  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  1919  is  from  240,000  to  250,000  tons,  200,000  tons  of 
which  are  estimated  to  come  from  the  State  of  Tucuman.  The 

grinding  season  commences  in  May,  1919. - The  annual  balance 

of  the  ARGENTINE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  shows  receipts  £5,838,441  and  expenditures 
£1,446,699.  The  increase  forfuel  in  1918,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  was  £500,000. - The  dairy  congress  which  recently  met 
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in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  in  which  Argentine  dairy  interests  partici¬ 
pated,  sidected  Buenos  Aires  as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  CONGRESS  at  a  date  which  will  be 
announced  later.  —The  National  Agricultural  and  Stock  School  of 
Cordoba  recently  made  a  free  distribution  of  SOY  BEANS  to  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Cordoba  who  desired  to  use  same  for  seed  purposes. 


According  to  cable  dispatches  the  NEW  (^ABINET  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bolivia  is  as  follows:  Alberto  Gutierrez,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Jose  Tejada,  Minister  of  Finance;  Julio  A.  Gutierrez,  Minister 
of  Interior;  Ricardo  Martinez  Vargas,  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
Daniel  Sanchez  Bustamante,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  Carlos 
Crespo,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Jose  Santos  Quinteros,  Minister  of 

War. - Some  time  ago  an  experiment  station  was  established  at 

Ucha-Ucha  with  the  object  of  raising  ALPAC’AS,  noted  in  the  Andean 
tablelands  of  South  America  for  the  fine  (juality  of  the  long  silky  wool 
which  they  produce.  Later  looms  and  eijuipment  for  the  weaving  of 
this  wool  were  added  to  the  station,  and  the  factory  is  now  turning 
out  a  fine  grade  of  jiure  woolen  fabrics  which  are  in  great  demand  in 
the  Republic.  As  soon  as  these  fabrics  can  be  manufactured  in 

suflicient  quantities  they  will  form  an  important  item  of  export. - 

The  proposed  BUDGET  of  the  Bolivian  Government  for  1910, 
submitted  to  the  budget  committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
Bolivian  Congress,  estimates  the  receipts  at  39,()8t),759  bolivianos 
(boliviano  =  $().J89J),  and  the  expenditures  at  an  equal  amount. 
The  expenditures  in  bolivianos,  by  Departments,  are  as  follows: 
Finance,  1 4,60(),{)()0;  war,  6,3()0,()0();  interior  and  fomento,  5, 500, 000; 
])ublic  instruction,  3,100,000;  justice,  1,870,000;  worship,  58,740,  and 

other  expenditures,  7,661,010. - The  National  Government  has 

commissioned  J.  Hardin,  a  civil  engineer,  to  study  and  rejiort  upon 

the  proposed  RAILWAY  from  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz. - The 

Department  of  El  Beni  and  the  Territory  of  ('olonias  are  the  chief 
sources  of  Bolivian  rubber,  which  is  said  to  be  of  as  high  a  grade  as  is 
produced  in  South  America.  In  1917  the  exports  of  BOLIVIAN 
RUBBER  amounted  to  5,843  tons,  which  is  a  considerable  increases 

over  the  exports  of  1916. - The  Argentine  Government,  through  its 

minister  in  La  Paz,  has  f)laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  for  Bolivian  students  two  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  each  of  the 
Argentiru!  agricultural  schools.  As  there  an^  at  the  present  time  10 
agricultural  schools  in  operatictn  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  provi¬ 
sions  will  be  made  for  the  education  of  20  Bolivian  students  in  these 
schools.  -  The  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  Umala  has  added  an  indus. 
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trial  department,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
instruction  in  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth,  some  of  which  has  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  English  cassimere.  The  products  of  this 
school  have  reached  such  perfection  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  an 

exhibit  in  La  Paz  of  the  work  of  the  students. - In  October  last 

an  Al’TOMOBILE  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  was 
established  between  La  Paz  and  Achacachi.  Four  hours  are  required 
in  which  to  make  the  trip  in  one  direction.  The  auto  service  between 
Sucre  and  Arani,  w'hich  was  temporarily  suspended  in  November  last, 
is  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  road  can  he  properly  repaired.  An 
auto  service  is  maintained  betw^een  Sucre  and  Potosi. 


BRAZIL 


A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  Nippon  Boyeki  Kahushiki 
Kaisha,  a  Japanese  corporation,  to  engage  in  business  in  Brazil  in 
the  importation,  exportation,  and  sale  of  JAPANESE  PRODUCTS, 
including  drugs,  foodstuffs,  toys,  etc.  This  company,  whoso  main 
ollice  is  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  has  branches  at  Kobe,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Its  working  capital  is  500, OOO  ven,  or  about 

$250,000. - The  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  BANK  of  Brazil, 

a  corporation  with  headquarters  at  Harth)rd,  Conn.,  has  been 
authorized  by  an  executive  decree  to  establish  branch  agencies  in  the 
capitals  of  the  States  of  Maranhao,  Piauhy,  (\iara,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  Parahyha,  and  Alagoas. - The  British  Salt  Co.  (Lttl.),  incor¬ 

porated  in  London  in  June  last  with  a  capital  stock  of  f  10,000, 
lias  been  authorized  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  work  the  salt 

deposits  near  the  city  of  Cajapio,  State  of  Maranhao. - Tlie  French 

Government  recently  granted  to  the  Brazilian  Medical  Commission 
to  France  authority  to  use  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  a  former 
college,  situated  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Paris,  for  the  installation  of  a 
BRAZILIAN  HOSPITAL  to  he  used  during  the  jieriod  of  evacua¬ 
tion. —  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  extension 
of  the  Thereza  Christina  RAILWAY  to  Trevise,  and  the  construction 

of  a  branch  line  into  the  Urussanga  coal  zone. - Under  an  executive 

decree  of  September  6,  1918,  the  sum  of  100,15)8  milreis  (milreis  = 
$0.2J)  has  been  made  available  for  the  maintenance,  during  the 
present  year,  of  5)6  SCHOOLS  in  the  agricidtural  colonies  of  the 

State  of  Parana. - A  submarine  CABLE  CONCESSION  between 

Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Island  of  (’uha  has  been  granted  to  Frank 
Carney,  or  the  company  he  may  organize.  In  Sejitemher  last  the 
cable  concession  given  to  a  German  comjiany  to  ojierate  a  cable 

between  Brazil  and  the  Island  of  'Peneriffe  was  revoked. - Under 

an  executive  decive  of  October  2.1,  15)18,  floao  'Peixeira  Seares  and 
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Antonio  Kossi  are  authorized  to  establish  an  AIRPLANE  MAIL 
SERVICE  between  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  capitals  of  the 
different  States  of  Brazil.  The  service  is  to  he  in  opeiation,  unless 
the  time  is  extended,  within  a  period  of  two  years.  In  addition  to 
mail  and  jiarcels,  if  aviation  ilevelopment  so  justifies  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agrees  thereto,  persons  mav  also  he  transporter!. - The  new 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was 
recentl}'  completed.  The  erlifice  is  on  a  large  lot,  having  a  frontage  of 

80  and  a  depth  of  100  metei-s. - Engineer  Arliiulo  Gomes  Riheiro 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Itapura  to  CORUMBA  RAIL¬ 
WAY. - The  Brazilian  Food  Commission  has  authorized  the 

exportation  of  510,000  sacks  of  SUGAR  of  60  kilos  each  from  Brazil. 
The  annual  production  of  Brazilian  sugar  is  estimated  at  192,000 
metric  tons,  and  the  annual  consumption  at  93,000  metric  tons. 


According  to  Las  Ultimas  Noticias,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Santiago, 
there  arc  now  completed  or  under  construction  in  the  Republic,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Decemher  29,  1914, 
IRRIGATION  CANALS  sufficient  to  water  120,000  hectares  (hectare 
=  2.47  acres)  of  land.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  canals  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  is  25,000,000  pesos  (peso  =  80.32).  To  bring  a  liectare 
of  land  within  the  zones  referred  to  under  irrigation  costs  from  100 
to  150  pesos,  and  for  tlie  proper  ox])loitation  of  same  an  additional 
sum  of  about  150  pesos  is  needed  as  a  working  capital.  The  dejiart- 
ment  of  public  works  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  construction  of  branch  irrigation  ditches  in  connection 
with  the  Maule  irrigation  project,  including  an  increase  in  the  storage' 
of  the  watei’s  of  the  Maule  lagoon  for  irrigation  ])urposes.  The 
department  of  finance  lias  arranged  for  the  sale  of  4, ()()(), ()()()  pesos  in 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  arc  to  he  used  for  irrigation  jirojccts. 
The  mixed  suheommission  has  just  made  available  5,300, ()()()  ])esos 

for  irrigation  works. - Bonpiez,  Blanco  cV  ('o.  have  established  at 

Linao,  department  of  Ancud,  between  Quemchi  and  Manao,  a  five 
hours’  sail  from  Puerto  Monft,  SHIPYARDS  covering  an  extent  of 
50,000  square  meters,  which  are  said  to  he  tlie  largest  in  the  Republic. 
These  yards  are  arranged  so  that  live  vessels  of  different  sizes  can  he 
built  at  one  tinu'.  The  plant  is  provided  with  steam  motive  power 
up  to  350  hoi-sepower  with  which  to  run  the  machiiu'ry,  and  is  also 
eqiiippc'd  with  an  electric  liglit  and  ])ower  ])lant  for  use  m  lighting, 
drilling,  riveting,  etc.  This  company  has  also  planned  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  up  to  4, ()()()  tons. 
Two  wooden  vessels  are  now  under  construction  with  a  capacity  of 
2,2()()  metric  tons  each.  These  are  to  be  used  chiefly  as  frcightei’s, 
and  will  have  a  speed  of  from  10  to  12  miles  an  hour.  It  is  proposed 
to  soon  begin  construction  work  on  two  other  vessels  of  :i, (){)()  tons 
each  and  with  a  speed  of  from  7  to  9  miles  an  hour.  Another  shi])- 
building  yard  has  recently  been  located  at  Quemchi,  a  fine  port  in 
soutliern  Chile  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Grand  Islam!.  This 
yard,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Ilalvor  Ilanscn,  a  Danish  subject, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  5(K)-ton  vessel,  which  is  to  be 
comjdeted  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  anti  immediately 
thereafter  the  building  of  a  larger  vessel  of  the  same  type  will  be 
commenced.  This  latter  ship  is  to  be  used  in  the  coastwise  trade 
between  Valparaiso  and  Chiloe.  These  vessels  are  constructed  with 

native  labor  out  of  Chilean  lumber. - A  factory  for  the  manufacture 

of  CLOCKS  and  watches  of  materials  exclusively  (’hilean  has  been 

established  in  Valparaiso. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 

chamber  of  ilcputies  of  the  (diilean  Congress  providing  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  55(),()()()  pesos  for  the  repair  and  CONSERVATION 

OK  ROADS. - Tlie  board  of  public  works  has  approved  the  ])lan 

for  the  foundations  of  the  LOS  ANDES  CUSTOMHOUSE.  Tlie 
estimated  cost  of  this  customhouse,  situated  on  the  Trans-Andean 
Railway,  near  the  boundaries  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  2,()()0, ()()()  pesos.— — On  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  according 
to  a  cable  dispatch,  Lieut.  Dagoberto  Godov,  of  the  Chilean  army, 
crossed  the  Tupungato  range  of  the  Andes  mountains  in  a  Bristol 
AIRPLANE,  at  an  altitude  of  19,700  feet,  and  made  a  successful 
landing  iji  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic. 


'Pho  National  Government  has  granted  to  the  Marconi  Wireless 
'Pelegraph  (\).,  of  America,  whoso  heathpiarters  are  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  a  period  of  10  yearn,  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  using,  selling,  or  exploiting  in  the  Republic  its  WIRELESS 
'PELEGRAPH  improvements  and  processes.  This  company’s  appa¬ 
ratus  for  receiving  wireless  telegraph  signals  is  also  included  in  the 
exclusive  privilege  referred  to.  On  November  10  last  President 
Marco  Fidel  Suarez,  exercising  the  powers  conferred  in  1910  upon 
the  Chief  Executive  by  an  act  of  congress,  called  an  EXTRA  SES¬ 
SION  OF  CONGRESS  to  consider  certain  imjiortant  bills  concerning 

linancial  and  other  matters. - Congress  has  just  ])assed  a  law 

authorizing  the  construction  of  the  SEVENTH  OF  AUGUST  AVE¬ 
NUE  (Avenida  Siote  de  Agosto)  in  the  national  capital  in  commemo- 
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ration  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca.  The  new  avenue  forms  an  important 
feature  of  the  ])lan  for  the  artistic  development  and  beautifying  of 

the  city  of  Bogota, - Press  reports  state  that  a  contract  has  been 

made  with  the  Italian  sculptor  Anderlini  for  the  erection  of  a  BRONZE 
STATUE  in  Bolivar  Plaza,  Madellin,  in  memory  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator.  The  pedestal  is  to  he  of  Carrara  marble  and  the 

entire  work  is  to  cost  80,000  liras  (lira  =  SO.  193). - The  President 

of  the  Republic  has  established  BUREAUS  OF  INFORMATION 
in  the  consulates  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  In  addition  to 
furnishing  information  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  nature,  etc., 
these  bureaus  will  maintain  permament  exhibits  of  the  principal 
export  products  of  the  Republic. - A  recent  MUNICIPAL  CEN¬ 

SUS  of  the  city  of  Bogota  shows  the  population  to  ho  139,237  inhab¬ 
itants  and  that  there  are  about  30  per  cent  more  females  than  males 
in  the  national  capital.  The  census  of  the  city  of  Medellin  shows 

that  that  city  has  a  population  of  47,354. - On  the  first  of  the 

present  month  the  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Chinquin- 

quira  was  opened  for  public  service. - The  board  of  directors  of  the 

Antioquia  Railway  has  arranged  for  a  commission  of  engineers  to 
survey  the  section  of  the  CACERES  TO  URABA  RAILWAY.  It  is 
proposed  to  commence  work  on  this  section  at  an  early  date.  The 
Executive  Power,  acting  upon  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  law 
27  of  the  present  year,  has  made  available  $100,000  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  construction  work  on  the  Tolima  Railway  between  Gualanday 
and  Ihague.  When  the  Cali-Popayan  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is 
completed,  according  to  a  statement  of  Engineer  Ricardo  Arholeda 
Quijano,  the  company  will  have  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
struction  problems  of  the  Buenav^entura  to  Cali  lino. - In  accord¬ 

ance  with  law  No.  4  of  1913  and  upon  request  of  the  governors  of  the 
departments  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaca,  Caldas,  and  Magdalena, 
the  National  Government  has  decreed  that  drunkenness  or  the  intem- 
])erate  use  of  strong  drink  disqualifies  persons  so  addicted  from  hold¬ 
ing  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  posts. — ^ — El  DiarioComer- 
cial,  a  daily  NEWSPAPER  of  Barranquilla,  was  established  in  the 
latter  city  in  November  last. 


During  the  last  few  years  a'quiot  butjactivo  propaganda  has  been 
made  in  Costa  Rica  with  the  object  of  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Republic.  The  increases  in  1918  in  throe  of  the  staple 
crops  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  1917,  are  estimated  as  follows: 
Rico,  30  per  cent;  Indian  corn,  7  per  cent;  and  wheat,  10  per  cent. 
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Notwithstanding  tho  increase  in  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
wheat,  it  is  calculated  that  it  would  recpiire  143  times  the  area  now 
sown  to  that  cereal  in  Costa  Rica  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to 

moot  tho  needs  of  home  consumption. - Preliminary  steps  have 

been  taken  looking  to  the  extension  of  the  TRAMWAY  system  of 
the  national  capital  to  tho  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  via  the  towns  of 
San  Vicente,  San  Isidro,  and  San  Juan.  It  is  also  proposed  to 

furnish  the  places  mentioned  with  electric  light  and  power. - Press 

reports  are  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  English  geologists,  some 
of  whom  have  been  investigating  the  petroleum  zones  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Costa  Rica  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tho  present  month  for  tho  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting 
upon  tho  PETROLEUM  bolt  of  the  country.  Those  engineers  are 
employed  by  the  Amory  (^o.,  which  has  a  concession  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  lands  in  Costa  Rica.  Coal  and  copper  mines  have 
recently  been  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Costa  Rica  in  the 

cantons  of  Mora  and  Santa  Ana. - Tho  SUGAR  producers  of  Costa 

Rica  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  tho  National  Government 
to  hold  in  tho  country  1 ,840,000  kilos  of  sugar  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  therefore  available  for  export. - 

One  of  tho  most  successful  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  tho  Juan  Rafael  Moya  School  in  tho  city  of 
Heredia.  In  a  recent  exposition  in  which  this  school  participated, 
its  exhibits  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  especially  articles 
made  by  its  students,  such  as  brooms,  brushes,  rope,  twine,  etc.,  out 
of  fibers  of  plants  grown  in  the  Republic,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
henequon,  banana,  pita,  cabuya,  and  other  native  fibrous  plants. 
Tho  National  Government  has  accpiired  land  and  arranged  for  con¬ 
struction  by  the  board  of  eilucation  of  the  national  capital  of  a  school 
in  San  Jose  on  the  site  of  the  former  hospital  known  as  “El  Lazareto 

Viejo.” - On  December  8, 1918,  the  MONl^ENT  erected  in  honor 

of  tho  Costa  Rican  heroes  and  martyrs,  Juan  Rafael  Mora  and  Jose 
Maria  Caiia,  w^as  unveiled  in  Puntarenas.  Tho  Federal  Society  of 
Workmen  took  an  active  part  in  tho  collection  of  funds  to  defray  the 
cost  of  this  monument. 


The  Mariel  CEMENT  FACTORY,  located  on  Mariel  Bay,  near 
llabana,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  new^  industries  of  Cuba, 

was  recently  damaged  by  fire  to  an  amount  estimated  at  $15(),()()(). - 

In  November  last  the  collections  of  the  llabana  CUSTOMHOUSE 
aggregated  .$1,624,977,  as  compared  with  .$2,693,438  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  harbor  workers’  strike. - 
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A  rojiort  from  the  Habana  press  is  to  the  effect  that  a  oompaiiy  with 
a  large  capital  has  been  organized  in  New  York  to  establish  a  daily 
mail  and  passenger  AIJtPLANE  SER^'^C'E  between  Habana  and 
Key  West,  employing  the  Caproni  machines  for  this  purpose.  The 

fare  per  passenger  has  been  fixed  at  $50. - The  Santa  Fe  CX)M- 

MEKCIALCLUB  at  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines,  has  elected  the  following 
ollicers  for  1919:  William  F.  Pack,  president;  W.  II.  Decker,  fimt 
vice  president;  II.  A.  Briggs,  second  vice  jiresident;  and  F.  E.  Hall¬ 
man,  secretary  and  treasurer. - The  directoi-s  of  the  National  Bank 

of  (Xiba  have  voted  to  its  stockholder  a  semiannual  I)I\T1)ENI)  of 
5  per  cent,  and  have  increased  its  pension  fund  $10,000  from  the 
jirofits  of  the  last  six  months.  The  total  pension  fund  of  this  hank 

is  now  $80,000. - Two  NEW  BANKS — namely,  the  American 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Cuba  and  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corpor¬ 
ation — have  arranged  to  open  offices  in  Habana.  The  American 
Mercantile  Bank  has  a  capital  and  reserve  of  $2,500,000,  and  the 
Foreign  Banking  Corjioration,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  (Xty,  has  practically  an  uidimited 

capital  at  its  disposal. - (Mban  capitalists  in  Habana  recently  took 

preliminary  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  CUBAN  FRENCH 

BANK  ill  Paris. - A  NEW  FACTORY,  entitled  “La  Palma 

(Violla,”  has  been  established  in  Habana  for  the  jmrpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  slippers,  stockings,  socks,  undershirts,  etc.  The  director 

of  the  new  enterprise  is  Faustino  Menendez  Garcia. - The  municipal 

council  of  the  city  of  Habana  has  approved  the  jilans  of  Juan 
Fernandez  Castro  for  the  construction  of  a  MARKET  in  the  national 
capital.  The  city  proposes  to  iiiA’cst  in  buildings  and  site  about 

$550,000. - During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1918,  the  American 

Steamer  Miami  brought  from  Key  West  100  of  the  700  CHINESE 
MERC'HANTS  AND  STUDENTS  who  have  arranged  to  visit  the 

Island  of  Cuba. - Tlie  President  of  the  Rejmblic  has  signed  a  decna* 

providing  funds  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  and  $25,000,  respectively, 
forthe  Santa  Clara  and  SantiagoNORMAL  SCHOOLS. —  Dr.  Jose  M. 
Solano  has  been  ajipointcd  MINISTER  of  Cuba  near  the  Government 

of  Uruguay. - Up  to  the  latter  part  of  Nov’cmber,  1918,  440,06.‘l 

bales  of  TOBAC'CO  from  the  jiresent  croj)  had  arrived  in  Habana, 
216,634  bales  of  which  were  of  the  grade  known  as  “Remedios,  ” 
a  large  crop  of  which  was  harvest(*d  this  year.  Orders  for  (Xiban 
leaf  tobacco  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  17,000  bales,  have  been  rec(*ived  in  Habana. - On 

November  12  last  an  executive  decree  was  ])romulgated  directing 
owners  of  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  througlumt  the  Republic 
to  (*quip  their  plants,  within  a  period  of  one  year,  with  such  machinery 
and  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  as  will  tend  to  adequately  protect 
Cuban  workmen  and  minimize  the  number  of  industrial  accidents. 


Tlic  board  of  trade  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  national  capital  a  (X)MMERCIAL 
SCHOOL,  in  which  stenography,  typewriting,  English,  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  penmanship  are  taught.  At  the 
present  time  this  school  has  about  100  pupils  enrolled  in  its  day  and 
night  courses,  40  of  whom  are  girls.  According  to  Listin  Diario, 
a  daily  newsjiaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  plans  are  under 
consideration  looking  to  the  enlargement  of  the  activities  of  the 
school  and  the  participation  in  the  maintenance  of  the  same  by  the 

Dominican  Government. - In  a  recent  editorial  published  in  La 

Tnformacion  of  Santiago,  Dominican  Republic,  the  statement  is 
made  that  while  tobacco,  maize,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  the  principal  agricultural  crops  of  the  northern  and  northeastern 
part  of  the  Republic,  the  cultivation  of  the  COCONl'T  tree  gives 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  poi)ular  and  ])rofitable  industries 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  fruit, 
((Very  part  of  which,  including  the  shell  and  fiber,  is  utilized  for 
industrial  purposes  and  commands  high  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Many  small  farmers  have  recently  become  interested,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  while  before  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coconut  groves  is  commenced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - A  recent  CENSUS  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo  shows 

a  population  of  138,192  inhabitants,  of  which  62,010  are  mah's  and 

71,182  females. - The  lowest  bid  received  by  the  de])artment  of 

public  works  of  the  Dominican  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  WHARF  at  San  Pedro  do  Macoris  was  that  of  S140,980  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Antonio  Higuera,  who  offers  to  complete  the  work  within 

a  period  of  14  months. - The  HIPPODROME  which  has  just 

l)((en  completed  at  Moca  has  a  grand  stand  with  500  seats  and  a 
race  track  500  meters  in  circumference. - The  second  CONVEN¬ 

TION  OF  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS  met  in  the  city  of  Moca  on 
Octob(>r  12,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  recommending 
action  taken  upon  (questions  relating  to  municipal  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. - A  CORN  FAIR  was  held  in  Novem¬ 

ber  last  in  the  Commune  of  Moca.  First  prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  exhibit  having  the  larg('st  and  most  perfect  ears  of  corn,  and 
to  the  exhibitor  of  cornstalks  producing  the  greatest  number  and 

best  specimens  of  corn. - The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Santo 

Domingo  proj)oses  to  organize  in  the  national  caj)ital  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  the  AGRIC'UI/mtAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODITTS 
of  that  Province,  and  to  furnish  to  persons  interi'sted  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  or  the  inv(>stment  of  money, 
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detailed  information  concerning  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the 

Kepuhlic. - A  new  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  entitled  “La  Prensa,” 

has  been  established  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Angel  K.  Delgado. - llie  municipal  council  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris  has  levied  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
licenses  issued  by  the  municipality,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
used  for  SPRINKLING  THE  STREETS  of  the  city  of  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris. 


ECUADOR 


Late  reports  from  Ecuador  are  to  the  effect  that  the  SANITA¬ 
TION  OF  GUAYAQL^IL  in  accordance  with  plans  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  representatives  of  the  board  of  health  of  that  city, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission,  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Supplies  for  this  undertaking 
have  arrived  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  carry  on  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  stated  that  the  sanitation  will  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  whose 
lieachiuarters  are  at  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. - The  munici¬ 

pality  of  Santa  Rosa  has  been  authorized  by  Congre.ss  to  build, 
eijuip,  and  operate  a  HOSPITAL,  and  to  levy  certain  taxes  for  the 

maintenance  of  same. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  congress 

providing  for  the  construction  of  a  HIGHWAY  from  Tumbaco  to 
Napo,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  commerce  a  rich  section  of  wooded, 
grazing,  and  mining  territory  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
Mountains.  The  work  as  planned  calls  for  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  bridges  over  deep  canyons  and  wide  and  rapid  rivers. - A  repre¬ 

sentative  of  American  interests  recently  visited  Ecuador  for  the 
jiurpose  of  investigating  a  project  to  operate  two  STEAMERS  of 
.‘i,.500  tons  each  between  Guayaquil  and  New  York  in  connection 
with  a  line  of  small  vessels,  of  about  500  tons  each,  to  ply  the  rivers 
of  Ecuador  and  engage  in  the  coconut  and  other  trade,  and  act  as 

feeders  for  the  steamers  referred  to. - Congress  has  authorized  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  lease  for  service  in  the  NATIONAL 
MERCHANT  MARINE,  in  either  the  coastwise  or  foreign  trade,  the 
Government  cruiser  Cotopaxi,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  therefrom 

to  the  repair  of  other  vessels  forming  part  of  the  navy  of  Ecuador. - 

The  Quito  ELECTRIC  Light  &  Power  (’o.  expects  to  have  its  new 
turbine  and  generator  of  7.50  horsejiower,  recently  ordered  from  the 
United  States,  in  operation  within  a  short  time,  and  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  current  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  city  of  Quito  and  vicinity. - Consul  General  Goding, 

of  Guaya(piil,  has  recently  sent  to  the  United  States  samples  of  the 
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SILK  FLOWER,  or  “flor  de  seda,”  which  he  believes  has  great 
future  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities,  and  would  well  repay 
scientific  investigation  and  experiment.  It  is  contended  that  the 
product  of  this  plant  is  superior  to  kapok,  which  it  resembles,  although 
it  is  finer  and  more  brilliant.  It  is  locally  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  mattresses  and  is  not  separated  in  the  local  markets  from  kapok. - 

On  September  28  last  the  city  of  Ibarra,  which  was  founded  on  that 
day  in  1606,  celebrated  that  event  by  placing  in  the  hall  of  sessions 
of  the  municipal  palace  the  decree  authorizing  the  FOl’NDING  OF 
THE  CITY  OF'  IBARRA,  the  original  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  municipality,  and  by  awarding  a  gold  medal  to 
the  person  who  has  erected  in  that  city,  within  the  last  12  months, 
the  best  constructed,  most  elegant,  and  hygienic  building. 


GUATEMALA 


During  the  last  few  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  in 
(luatemala  to  the  CULTIVATION  Ob'  WHEAT,  and  a  larger  acre¬ 
age.  is  now  sown  in  the  Republic  than  ever  before.  Guatemalan 
wheat  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  produces  a  high-grade  flour  quite 
ecjual,  it  is  claimed,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  imported  article. 
One  of  the  difriculties  experienced  heretofore  by  wheat  growers  in 
Guatemala  is  the  lack  of  adequate,  modern  machinery  to  thrash  out 
the  grain,  the  farmer  being  sometimes  compelled  to  resort,  especially 
in  the  more  distant  and  inaccessible  zones  of  the  Republic,  to  the 
primitive  method  of  treading  out  the  grain,  which  leaves  the  wheat 
improperly  cleaned,  causes  loss  from  breakage  of  the  grains,  and 
leaves  the  wheat  in  a  condition,  that  requires  it  to  be  passed  through 
a  fanning  and  separating  machine  before  it  can  he  used  in  making 
the  best  grade  of  flour.  The  great  wheat-producing  zones  of  Guate¬ 
mala  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Quezaltenango  and  Tonicapan.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  heretofore  experienced  in  quickly  and  prop¬ 
erly  thrashing  out  the  grain,  the  municipality  of  Tonicapan  has  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  ITiited  States  an  up-to-date  thrasher  and  is  operating 
the  same  at  a  low  cost  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  in  that  vicinity. 
'I'his,  together  with  the  high  prices  obtained  for  wheat  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  in  that 
section  of  the  Republic,  and  has  shown  other  immicijialities  how  the 
wheat-thrashing  problem  in  Guatemala  can  he  solved  at  a  low  cost 
and  in  the  interest  of  both  the  consumer  ami  the  producer.  'I’he 
^\ATF]R  WORKS  at  Santa  Rosa  have  been  completed  and  were 
opcnetl  to  })ublic  service  on  November  21  last.  — The  inauguration 
of  the  NA'ITONAL  TELFXiRAFH  SCHOOL  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
took  place  on  November  21,  1918,  in  thejiew  building'^erected  for 
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that  purpose. - A  FAIR  w  as  held  in  Jutiapa,  capital  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  the  same  name,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  November, 
1918.  From  the  17th  to  the  24th  of  the  month  referred  to  a  floral 
contest  and  exhibition,  in  connection  wdth  the  annual  celebration 

known  as  “fiestas  de  Minerva.”  was  held  in  the  National  Capital. - 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala  has  planned  the  construction  of  a  new  up-to-date 
building  to  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  apparatus  used  by 
scientists  in  the  teaching  of  pharmacy. 


The  FUNERAL  OF  UR.  SOLON  MENOS,  EX-MINISTER 
OI"  ILVITI  to  Washington,  took  place  in  Port  au  Prince  on  the  25th 
of  November  last.  The  remains  had  been  brought  from  the  United 
States  on  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  Salem  and  were  taken  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  solemn  service  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
the  high  clergy.  His  Excellency  President  Dartiguenave,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
distinguished  citizens.  At  the  cemetery  merited  tributes  w'ere  paid 
the  deceased  diplomat,  whose  death  caused  great  grief  in  the  Republic. 
The  first  speaker  was  M.  Louis  Borno,  secretary  of  foreign  relations, 
in  the  name  of  the  Haitian  Government,  followed  by  President  F.  D. 
Legitime,  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  state,  M.  F41ix  Lamy,  M. 
Pierre  Hudicourt,  and  M.  Volcy.  Military  honors  wrere  rendered  by 
a  battalion  of  gendarmerie. - A  YEARBOOK  AND  DIREC¬ 

TORY  OF  HAITI  will  be  issued  shortly  by  a  publishing  firm  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  “Compagnie  Biographique  S.  A.”;  this 
publication  wdll  contain  valuable  information  for  manufacturers, 

traders,  and  tourists. - The  department  of  education  has  made  the 

necessary  arrangements  for  a  number  of  PEDAGOGIC  LECTURES 
which  are  being  giv^en  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  benefit  of  Haitian 
teachers;  the  first  lecturer  w'as  M.  L.  C.  Lherisson,  who  gave  a 
resume  of  the  different  systems  of  education  established  in  Haiti 
since  its  independence,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  present  school 

legislation. - Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper,  publishes  the 

text  of  the  law  providing  for  the  SEQUESTRATION  OF  PROP¬ 
ERTIES  BELONGING  TO  GERMAN  OR  AUSTRIAN  COM¬ 
PANIES  which  are  situated  within  the  Haitian  territory. - The 

new  Bl.'DGET,  as  approved  by  the  council  of  state,  ajipropriates 
the  following  sums,  in  gourdes  and  dollars,  gold,  for  the  various 
departments:  Interior,  gourdes,  615,629,  and  $1,207,891;  agricid- 
ture,  gourdes,  38,412,  and  $8,588;  justice,  gourdes,  15,380,  and 
$35,772;  worship,  gourdes,  43,080,  and  $80,962.50;  education. 
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gourdes,  1,546,276,  and  $46,856.31;  foreign  relations,  gourdes, 
42,240,  and  $94,883;  public  works,  gourdes,  248,100,  and  $400,480; 
finance  and  commerce,  gourdes,  693,829,  and  $11,118.— — M.  Felix 
Lamy,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Port  au  Prince  has  been  appointed 

director  of  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. - One  of  the 

most  powerful  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS  in  the  West 
Indies  is  being  erected  on  Bon  Air  Hill,  near  Port  au  Prince,  by  the 
Department  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  towers,  each  about  500 
feet  high,  have  already  been  completed  and  the  new  station  wdll  be 
ready  to  transmit  and  receive  radiotelegrams  wuthin  a  few^  days.— — 
A  GENERAL  CENSUS  of  the  population  w'as  taken  throughout 
the  Republic  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  results  of  which 

will  be  published  shortl\^^ - The  United  .States  steamer  OHy  of 

Puebla  from  New  York  arrived  at  Port  au  Prince  about  the  middle  of 
November  with  a  cargo  of  1,464  tons  of  PROVISIONS  of  all  kinds 
imported  from  the  United  States. 


According  to  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Tegiicigalpa, 
the  COMMERCE  IN  CABINET  WOODS  between  Central  America 
aivd  the  United  States  is  growing  by  leaps  and  boimds.  Honduras, 
W'ith  its  great  tropical  forests  conveniently  located  for  transportation 
])urposes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  navigable  rivers,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Republic,  is  actively  participating 
in  this  commerce.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  exports 
of  valuable  w'oods  from  Ilomhiras  to  the  Ihrited  States,  and  particu- 
laily  shipments  of  guay'acan  logs  w'hich  are  held  in  such  great  esteem 
and  command  such  high  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  wmrld.  There 
is,  perhaps,  at  the  ])resent  time,  no  industry  in  Honduras  that  offers 
greater  or  more  certain  rewards  in  its  develo]>ment  than  that  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  cabinet  w'oods.  At  various  times  concessions 
liaA'e  been  granted  to  individuals  and  cominmies  by  the  Honduran 
Goveniment  wdth  the  object  of  expk)iting  tbe  forestal  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  Government  has  always  been  disposed,  as  it  im- 
<loubtedly  now'  is,  to  favor  legitimate  projects  of  this  nature,  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  develo]>ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Republic,  ])rovide(l  ahvays  that  they  are  consistent,  on  a  just  basis, 

and  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  Nation. - A  branch  of  the 

A'PLAX'ITDA  BANK  has  been  established  at  Amapala  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  facilitating  business  transactions  in  that  thriving  Pacitic  port, 

which  is  constantly  grow'ing  in  size  and  commercial  importance. - 

A  capitalist  of  San  Pedro  Sula  has  established,  by  means  of  a  natural 
channel  or  canal,  gas(dine  LAUNCH  COMMUNICATION  between 
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the  Chamelocon  and  Idua  Rivers,  affecting  in  this  manner  a  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  connection  between  the  National  and  the  Tela 
railways.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  service  to  Puerto  Cortes, 
K1  Trisagio,  El  Progreso,  and  Tela,  and  in  the  near  future,  if  possible, 

to  La  Ceiba. - El  Rubicon,  a  three  masted-vessel  of  300  tons 

burthen  recently  constructed  in  the  Honduran  shipyards  at  Oak 
Ridge,  is  now  engaged  in  the  Caribbean  ports  COASTWISE  TRADI] 
of  the  Republic.  This  vessel  carries  freight  and  passengers  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  calling  at  regular  inteiwals  at  the  smaller  ports  of 
northern  Honduras,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  a  heretofore  much 
neglected  trade  with  the  larger  ports  of  the  Republic. - A  move¬ 

ment  is  under  way  by  the  different  WORKMENkS  SOCIETIES  of  the 
Republic  looking  to  the  fusion  into  one  body  or  federation  of  all  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  country. 


A  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  of  the  physicians  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  invited  guests  will  be  held  in  the  national  capital  from  the 
15th  to  the  22d  of  January,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing, 
among  other  things,  what  has  been  done  in  the  world  of  science  toward 
discovering  the  microbe  that  produces  typhus,  and  the  causes,  pre¬ 
vention,  and  treatment  of  other  diseases. - The  Associated  Press  of 

Merida,  Yucatan,  has  taken  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the 
holding  of  a  NATIONAL  PRESS  CONGRESS  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  March,  1919,  in  which  representatives  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  have  been  invited  to  participate. - El 

Imtreacto,  a  WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  of  the  city  of  Merida, 
which  recently  suspended  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  paper,  is 
soon  to  resume  publication  under  the  direction  of  Ermilio  Pinela 

Diaz,  its  founder. - Press  reports  state  that  construction  work  will 

soon  be  commenced  on  the  MERIDA  RAILWAY.  When  this  line  is 
completed  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  will  be  in  direct  rail 
communication  with  the  (’ity  of  Mexico.  A  large  consignment  of 
material  has  recently  been  received  from  the  ITiited  States  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  the  Chamela  Railway,  State  of  Jalisco.  The 
department  of  public  works  has  been  petitioned  to  build  a  branch 
railroad,  40  kilometers  long,  starting  from  the  Purisima  station  on 
the  Llano  Grande  to  Durango  road  into  a  mountainous  and  heavily 
wood(*d  section  rich  in  mines.  The  main  object  in  the  construction 
of  this  line  is  to  obtain  a  supply  of  railway  ties  for  use  in  the  Republic. 
Rails  and  other  materials  have  been  acquired  in  the  Ihiited  States 
with  which  to  complete  the  tramway  line  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Villa  del  Mar  bathing  beach. - It  is  proposed  to  officially 
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send  the  Mexican  sloop  of  war  Zaragoza  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
as  an  ACT  OF  COURTESY  in  repaying  the  visits  made  by  the 
Argentine  vessels  Presidente  Sarmiento  and  Pueyrredon  to  Mexican 
ports  a  few  months  ago. - The  MIXQUIT  CANAL,  about  15  kilo¬ 

meters  long,  which  was  built  to  increase  the  potable  water  supply  of 
the  national  capital,  was  opened  for  use  in  November  last.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  conservative  estimates  the  City  of  Mexico  has  within  the  last 
four  years  more  than  doubled  its  population,  so  that  before  this 
aqueduct  was  constructed  there  was  danger  of  a  serious  water 
famine,  Several  large  springs  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
are  the  sources  of  the  water  which  runs  through  the  aqueduct.  The 
City  of  Mexico  now  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  needs 

of  its  growing  population  for  many  years  to  come. - The  Mexican 

Government  has  authorized  a  Japanese  company,  represented  by 
Tohia  Onivedra,  a  Japanese  engineer,  to  establish  a  coastwise  and 
foreign  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic. 
The  company  proposes  to  employ  for  the  present  four  vessels  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  four  in  international  commerce.  The  coastwise 
trade  will  be  carried  on  with  Salina  Cruz,  Guaymas,  and  intermediate 
ports,  and  the  international  trade  with  the  port  of  Manzanillo, 
Yokohama,  and  such  intermediate  Asiatic  ports  en  route  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient. 
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El  Figaro,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Managua,  reports  the  discovery 
of  an  extensive  DEPOSIT  OF  COAL  near  Maiz  River,  jurisdiction 
of  Monkey  Point.  It  is  predicted  that  shoidd  the  quality  of  the 
coal  prove  desirable  and  the  quantity  sufficiently  abundant  that 
merchant  and  fruit  vessels  plying  between  Nicaraguan  ports  and 

New  Orleans  could  cheaply  and  easily  be  supplied  with  it. - 

A  GOLD  MINE  is  also  reported  to  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Santa  Maria  plantation  near  Masaya  in  lava  rock  erupted  by  the 

Masaya  volcano. - The  Mexican  Government  has  arranged  to  open 

an  exhibit  of  MEXICAN  PRODUCTS  in  Managua  as  a  commercial 
advertisement  and  a  practical  means  of  propaganda  work.  The 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  been  requested  to  make  a  similar 
exhibit  of  Nicaraguan  products  in  the  City  of  Mexico. — — Steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  on  Lake  Managua,  and  negotiations  are  undeiway  concerning 
the  bringing  in  from  the  United  States  of  the  machinery  necessary 
to  be  used  in  fitting  up  vessels  built  in  Nicaragua  for  this  traffic. 
The  gasoline  launches  which  sail  from  Tempisque  to  La  Union  are 
91880— 18— Bull.  6 - 9 
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being  utilized  in  transporting  mail  for  the  United  States,  via  Zacapa. 

Salvador,  and  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. - The  NICARAGUAX 

RED  GROSS,  recently  organized  in  Managua,  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections — such,  for  instance,  as  the  civil,  military,  and 
hospital  sections.  The  society  is  arranging  to  establish  a  school  for 
nurses,  and  intends  to  perfect  its  organization  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  able  to  successfully  cope  with  epidemics  and  other  misfortunes 

from  which  the  country'  may  suffer. - A  TELEGRAPH  AND 

TELEPHONE  LINE  between  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Rama,  and 
other  towns  and  villages  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  being  constructed 

and  will  soon  be  equipped  and  ready  for  operation. - The  municipal 

council  of  the  city  of  Managua  has  taken  preliminary  stejis  toward 
the  building  of  two  NEW  MARKETS,  the  present  market  being 
insufficient  to  properly  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  population 
of  the  Republic. - The  Nicaraguan  press  is  advocating  the  desira¬ 

bility  of  holding  in  the  near  future,  at  Granada,  or  Leon,  or  at  some 
other  desirable  location,  of  the  FIRST  NICARAGUAN  STOCK 

FAIR,  and,  if  successful,  to  hold  this  fair  annually  thereafter. - 

The  Nicaraguan  press  states  that  the  San  Antonio  Sugar  Co.  in 
Chicigalpa  is  negotiating  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  PAPER  FACTORY,  utilizing  the  sugar-cane  bagasse  as 
the  raw  material.— — Julio  Navas  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of 
Nicaragua  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  ORPHANS’  ASYLUM  AND  SCHOOL  in  the  City  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  under  the  direction  of  the  Silesian  Fathers,  has  an  enrollment  of 
150  pupils,  95  of  whom  have  Government  or  municipal  scholarships, 
15  pay  a  small  sum  for  instruction,  lodging,  and  board,  and  40  are 
maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to 
primary  instruction  the  pupils  are  also  taught  theoretical  and  pra<;- 
tical  mechanics  and  are  trained  in  various  kinds  of  shopwork.  One 
of  the  branches  which  has  given  good  results  in  this  school  is  the  de¬ 
partment  of  printing.  Work  done  by  the  students  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  awarded  one  of  the  grand  prizes  at  the  Panama  Exposition 
in  1915.  At  the  present  time  the  printery  is  preparing  the  second 
(idition  of  the  poems  of  Jorg(!  Enrique  Icaza  and  the  vSilcsian  almanac 

for  1919. - It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  planted  to  ORANGES  in 

Panama  will  produce,  after  it  reaches  the  normal  bearing  period, 
SI, 000  per  annum.  As  frost  is  unknown  on  the  Isthmus,  and  the 
orange  tree  in  that  zone  is  said  t*)  Ixf  fnse  from  disease  and  dangerous 
pests  it  would  seem  that  tin;  cultivation  of  orarjg((s  givcis  promise  of 
b(;coming  one  of  tin?  most  important  industri(!s  of  the  Republic, 
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ospocially  in  sections  that  arc  within  easy  water  or  rail  communica¬ 
tion  with  Colon  and  the  City  of  Panama. - The  municipal  council 

of  Colon  recently  considered  the  advisability  of  issuing  an  order  re¬ 
quiring  all  titles,  explanations  etc.,  used  in  MOVING  PIGTURE 

illustrations  to  bo  in  the  Spanish  language. - A  recent  issue  of  the 

Panama  Morning  Journal  states  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  Panama  concerning  the 
cession  of  469  acres  of  land  on  Taboga  Island,  near  the  Pacific  entrance 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  use  in  erecting  fortifications  for  the  defense 
of  the  canal.  The  consideration  mentioned  is  $2,000  per  hectare. 
It  is  believed  that  final  action  on  the  matter  will  be  postponed  until 

after  the  Peace  Conference. - dlie  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 

Government  of  Panama  has  submitted  to  the  national  assembly  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  FISCAL  AGENT  to  make  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  and 
recommend  means  of  effecting  reforms.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  ask  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  recommend  such  an  agent  to  report  upon  the  finances  of  the  nation 
and  advise  concerning  the  budget. - The  Rio  Indio  Co.,  a  corpora¬ 

tion  organized  in  May  last  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  about  $20,000 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Americans  residing  on  the  Isthmus,  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  a  commercial  business  and  develop  a  tract  of  land  of 
120,000  acres  on  the  Indio  River,  some  30  miles  west  of  Colon.  The 
land  referred  to  produces  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable 
ivory. - A  large  APARTMENT  IIOl'SE  in  the  City  of  Colon,  con¬ 

taining  128  rooms,  32  baths,  and  24  kiU'hens,  is  expecU>d  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  tbe  close  of  the  present  year,  as  is  also  the  new  munici¬ 
pal  abattoir  which  is  being  built  of  reinfoi*ced  concrete  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000. 


In  October  last  tbe  machinery  for  the  installation  of  a  TWINE 
FAC'PORY  arrived  in  Asuncion.  This  machinery  has  been  set  up 
and  the  factory  is  now  in  operation.  The  raw  material  used  is  sisal 
or  Paiag\iayan  hemp  grown  in  the  country.  This  factory  pioposes 
in  1919  to  a»ld  to  its  eq\npment  machinery  for  the  mautifacture  of 
gunny  or  jute  sacks  of  libei-s  found  in  the  country.  The  question  of 
securing  sullicient  twine  aiul  sacks  for  pi'operly  tracking  the  exjwirt 
products  of  the  Rep\d)lic  has  been  a  serious  one  during  the  last  few 
yeai-s.  Now,  howevei-,  it  is  believed  that  the  factory  referreil  to  will 
he  able  to  pro»luce  emnigh  tt)  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for  a 
number  of  yeai-s  t(*  come.  'I'he  PROl’OSEl)  lU'DGE'P  of  expenses 
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of  tho  national  government  for  1919,  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  Paraguay,  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  113,000,000 
pesos.  A  new  estimate,  however,  has  been  made  reducing  this 
amount  to  112,000,000  pesos,  and  proposing,  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
revenue,  a  tax  of  10  pesos  on  each  beef  slaughtered  in  the  Republic. 
The  annual  receipts  from  the  latter  source  are  estimated  at  2,000,000 

pesos. - Tho  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  in  the  city  of  Asuncidn  is 

becoming  popular  as  a  national  park,  and  on  holidays  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  people.  Stops  have  been  taken  to  add  to  its  attractions 

a  museum  of  natural  history  as  an  additional  educational  feature. - 

An  EXPOSITION  OF  HISTORICAL  OBJECTS  was  opened  in 
the  Paraguayan  Museum  in  Asuncidn  in  October  last.  It  is  proposed 
in  future  to  make  a  systematic  collection  of  national  and  historical 
objects  for  exhibition  purposes  and  to  maintain  this  exhibit  as  a 

permanent  part  of  the  National  Museum  at  Asimci6n. - The 

Paraguayan  Senate  has  approved  the  bill  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  LEGATION  at  Montevideo.  The  Government  of  Uruguay 

recently  established  a  legation  in  Asuncion. - The  Lloyd  Brazileiro 

Steamship  Co.,  according  to  press  reports,  has  arranged  for  steamer 
service  between  Asuncion,  Montevideo,  Brazilian  ports,  and  ports  of 

the  United  States. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  has 

offered  to  EDUCATE  GRATIS  IN  ENGLAND  a  number  of  Para¬ 
guayan  students  of  both  sexes  with  the  object  of  promoting  commer¬ 
cial  and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. - The  Inter- 

’natlona!  Products  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  in  Maryland,  U.  S.  A., 
has  installed  a  PACKING  PLiVNT  at  San  Antonio,  15  miles  below 
Asuncion,  equipped  to  handle  400  head  of  cattle  daily.  This  plant 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  modem  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
South  America.  The  same  company  operates  the  quebracho  extract 
factory  at  Port  Pinasco,  on  tho  Paraguay  River,  some  300  miles  above 
Asuncion.  The  output  of  this  factory,  which  goes  principally  to  the 
United  States,  is  estimated  in  1919  at  20,000  tons.  Tho  company 
ovms,  approximately,  2,000  square  miles  of  land  along  the  Paraguay 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  factory  and  operates  a  railroad  from  Port 

Pinasco  inland  to  a  distance  of  about  40  kilometers. - The 

PARAGUAYAN  SALES  CO.,  an  American  corporation  engaged 
in  tho  commission,  imports,  and  exports  business,  has  established 
offices  at  Asuncion. 


The  cabinet  of  President  Jos6  Pardo,  according  to  information 
recently  received  from  Peru,  is  as  follows:  F.  Tudela,  minister  of 
foreign  relations;  Clemente  J.  Revilla,  minister  of  government  and 
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j)olice;  A.  M.  Cateriano,  minister  of  war  and  marine;  R.  L,  Flores, 
minister  of  justice,  public  instruction,  worship,  and  charity  (benefi- 

cencia) ;  and  V.  M.  Madrtua,  minister  of  finance  and  commerce. - 

During  the  special  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  which  met  in  Lima 
on  October  26  last,  bills  relating  to  the  following  questions  were  con¬ 
sidered:  General  and  departmental  budget  for  1919;  revision  of 
taxes  on  alcohol;  light  and  power  plants;  increase  of  duties  on  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury;  sanitation,  and  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
the  London  Pacific  Petroleum  Co,  concerning  the  oil  properties  known 

as  “Brea  y  Parifias.” - The  sum  of  200  Peruvian  poirnds  (Peruvian 

|)ound  =  $4.8665)  has  been  appropriated  by  the  congress  of  Peru  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  celebrating  in  the  city  of  Catamarca  the 
CENTENARY  of  the  birth  of  Col.  Jos6  Galvez,  whose  valorous 
deeds  and  heroic  death  on  May  6,  1866,  have  made  of  liim  a  national 

hero. - The  police  authorities  of  Lima  have  been  authorized  to 

establish  an  identification  police  section  for  criminals,  to  be  known 
as  the  POLICE  MUSEUM  of  Lima.  In  addition  to  the  taking  of 
photographs,  finger  prints,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  criminals,  a 
liistory  of  the  case,  the  punishment  imposed,  etc.,  will  be  kept  for 

reference,  scientific,  and  statistical  purposes. - ^The  town  of  Can- 

chaque  has  been  made  the  CAPITAL  of  the  District  of  Canchaque 

in  the  Province  of  Huancabamba, - The  law  college  in  Arequipa 

has  called  for  COMPETITIVE  ESSAYS  on  seven  subjects  to  be 
submitted  on  or  before  July  1,  1919,  each  subject  to  be  awarded 
two  prizes.  The  awards  will  be  announced  on  July  28  next.  The 
essays  are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  proposed  laws  covering  the  following 
subjects:  Justices  of  the  peace;  guardianship  of  native  races;  repres¬ 
sion  of  vagrancy;  against  the  use  of  alcohol;  against  gambling: 

social  evils,  and  administrative  decentralization. - Casimiro  Cua- 

dros,  a  young  Peruvian  artist  of  Arequipa,  recently  had  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Lima  an  interesting 
EXHIBIT  OF  PAINTINGS  which  attracted  more  than  ordinary 

attention. - The  Government  of  Peru  has  authorized  Scheje  Naka- 

shima,  a  graduate  of  the  Fisheries  Institute  of  Japan,  to  study  and 
report  upon  PERUVIAN  WATERS  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  fish,  the  best  means  of  increasing 
them,  and  the  development  of  the  fish  industry.  Three  months  are 

allowed  in  wliich  to  do  this  work. - A  recent  executive  decree 

re(iuircs  REGISTERS  to  be  kept  in  the  different  departments  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Iquitos,  Piura,  Trujillo,  Chiclayo, 
Iluaraz,  Ica,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco,  and  by  the  agricultural,  mining, 
and  industrial  societies  in  Lima,  with  the  object  of  arriving,  approxi¬ 
mately,  at  the  amount  of  circulating  capital  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  industries. 


SALVADOR. 


President  Carlos  Melendez  has  issued  a  decree  establishing;  a  hoard 
for  the  construction,  under  Government  supervision,  of  WORK¬ 
MEN’S  HOUSES  by  cooperative  societies  of  laborers  and  artisans 
organized  for  that  purpose.  The  jdans  and  location  of  these  houses 
or  colonies  are  to  be  approved  by  the  board.  The  houses  are  to  be 
built  in  accordance  witn  modern  rules  of  sanitation.  Sleeping  rooms 
must  have  25  square  meters  of  space  per  person,  and  the  allowance 
for  windows  is  not  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  room  surface. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  laying  of  sidewalks,  reservations  of 
gardens,  etc.;  and  the  use  of  the  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

liquors  is  prohibited. - A  FLOUR  MILL  belonging  to  Davidson 

Bros,  has  been  erectetl,  fitted  up  with  modern  machinery,  and  put  in 
operation  at  Santa  Ana.  Wheat  grown  in  the  country  is  used  by  this 
mill  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  the  output  which  is  of  gootl 
appearance  and  ([uality  is  in  great  demand  in  the  local  markets.  The 
cereal-producing  section  of  Salvador,  while  not  large,  covers  an  area 
of  the  nigh  tablelands  of  the  Republic  which,  if  properly  and  inten¬ 
sively  cultivated,  will  supply  enough  wheat  to  produce  most,  if  not 

all,  of  the  flour  required  for  local  consumption. - Steps  have  been 

taken  to  extend  the  TRAMWAY  line  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to 
the  suburban  towns  of  Mexicanos  and  Ayutuxtepecjue,  the  latter  a 
health  and  amusement  resort  near  the  national  capital,  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  San  Salvador  volcano  and  having  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  healthful  climates  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundings,  Ayutuxtepeque  lies  in  one  of  the  richest 
gardening  and  vegetable-producing  zones  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  capital,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  the  tramway  line 
w’ould  be  a  great  factor  in  opening  up  and  developing  this  beautiful 
section,  and  Vould  render  it  easily  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

metropolis.^ - The  Salvador  Railway  has  reduced  its  FREIGHT 

RATES  on  the  castor  bean  and  coffee  crops  harvested  in  191S-19,  the 
reduction  remaining  effective  from  November  1,  191S,  to  Maj'  .‘11. 
1919.  To  obtain  the  reduced  rates  not  less  than  150  (juintals  of 
castor  beans  and  200  quintals  of  coffee  must  be  made  in  each  ship¬ 
ment. - El  Figaro  is  the  title  of  a  NEW  WEEKLY  social,  com¬ 

mercial,  and  illustrated  paper  just  established  in  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  bv  S.  Samayoa-Palacios. - The  HOSPITAL  at  Ilobasco 

was  openefl  to  public  use  in  October  last.-- — The  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  nas  granted  FREE  TRANSIT  PRIVILEGES  to  merchandise 

from  Japan,  via  Salina  Cruz,  consigned  to  Salvadorian  merchants. - 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Los  Encuentros  MINLNG  P.ROPERTY 
near  San  Miguel  has  been  sold  for  !5200,000,  and  that  the  Divisadero 
mines  in  the  same  vicinity  hrought  $650,000.  Atilio  Peccorini  has 
been  appointed  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Salvador  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras. - -A  society  entitled  ME(’HANI(-S  UNION 

was  organized  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  November  last. 
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The  agricultural  experiment  stations  at  Salto,  Paysandu,  and 
Cerro  Largo  recently  received  from  the  United  States  300  kilos  of 
CO'rrON  SEED,  some  of  which  will  he  distributed  to  farmers  who 
desire  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  and  the  balance  is  to  be 
used  at  the  stations  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 

of  these  regions  is  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. - 

Italo  Supparo  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Uruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  a  TOUR  OF  PROPAGANDA  in  Brazil  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information  in  that  country  concerning  the  nature 
and  quality  of  Uruguayan  live-stock  products,  as  well  as  to  make 
known  in  Brazil  the  cereal  markets  of  Uruguay,  especiallj’  as  to 

wheat. - Press  reports  state  that  while  the  BANK  OF  THE 

REPUBLIC,  a  State  institution,  having  a  capital  of  about  15,000,000 
pesos  (peso  =  $1,034),  with  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  has  not  yet 
reachea  its  full  development,  it  has,  nevertheless,  distributed  about 
18,500,000  pesos  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  loaned  24,000,000 
pesos  in  the  national  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  has  maintained 

a  gold  reserve  of  more  than  43,000,000  pesos. - The  Montevideo 

Waterworks  Co.  recently  reduced  its  WATER  RATE  from  20 
centavos  per  cubic  meter  to  18  centavos. - The  Uruguayan  author¬ 

ities  have  authorized  an  .i\merican  company  to  investigate  at  its 
own  expense  and  report  upon  a  plan  for  a  new  UNDERGROUND 
TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  for  the  city  of  Montevideo,  and  to  submit 

same  within  five  months  from  December  10,  1918. - Ari'angcments 

have  been  made  to  organize  a  BRITISH  SOCIETY  in  L^ugua\’, 
the  objects  of  which  are  to  foster  British  interests  in  that  countrv, 
bring  together  British  subjects  resident  in  the  Republic,  proviile 
opportunities  for  social  gatherings,  arrange  for  the  celebration  of 
national  festivals  and  events,  and  to  deal  generally  with  affairs  of 

interest  to  the  British  community  in  Uruguay. - 'The  President  has 

sent  a  message  to  congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  100,000 
pesos  for  use  in  AGRICULTURAL-pEFENSE  W'ORK,  and 
especially  for  the  prevention  of  a  possible  invasion  of  locusts  in 

1918-19. - The  Development  Club  of  Minas  has  arranged  to  hold 

in  January,  1919,  a  regional  EXHIBIT  OF  POTATOES  grown  in 
the  departments  of  Minas,  Canelones,  Florida,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Rocha, 
and  Maldonado.  Prizes  of  from  5  to  100  pesos  are  to  be  awarded  for 

the  best  exhibits. - -The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into 

congress  providing  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  SALARIES 
OF  GOVERNMF^NT  EMPLOYEES  who  are  now  receiving  not  more 
than  50  pesos  per  month,  and  15  per  cent  on  salaries  up  to  80  pesos 

per  month. - The  Department  of  Industries  has  issued  a  decree 

requiring  the  TUBERCULIN IZATION  OF  MILCH  ANIMALS  in 
Uruguay,  including  cows,  goats,  and  any  other  animals  used  for  the 

production  of  milk  for  human  consumption. - I'he  Uruguayan 

Government  has  been  authorized  to  contribute  20,000  pesos  toward 
tlie  expenses  of  the  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AGRICULTI’RAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  which  will  be  held  in  Montevideo  in 
January  and  February,  1919. 
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An  AGRICULTURAL,  STOCK,  and  INDUSTRIAL  EXPO¬ 
SITION  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Caracas  at  an  early  date, 
with  the  object  of  developing  ^ricTilture,  stock  raising,  and  the 
national  industries.  The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  60,000  bolivars 
(bolivar  =  $0,193)  by  the  Federal  Government  as  its  contribution  to 

the  fund  required  for  the  holding  of  this  exposition. - A  recent 

executive  decree  prescribes  that  the  department  of  fomento  shall 
take  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes  due  the  Government  of  Venez¬ 
uela  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  contract  made  under 
date  of  March  30,  1909,  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
FROZEN  MEAT  INDUSTRY  in  the  Republic.  The  meat  refriger¬ 
ating  plants  operating  in  the  country  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
Government  5  bolivars  for  each  head  of  cattle,  and  2  bolivars  for 

each  sheep,  goat,  and  hog  slaughtered. - In  the  near  future  there 

will  be  held  in  Caracas  a  competitive  contest,  open  to  Venezuelans 
and  foreigners  resident  in  the  country,  for  the  best  musical  com¬ 
positions  submitted  to  a  board  of  awards.  The  first  prize  con¬ 
sists  of  a  gold  medal,  the  second  of  a  silver  medal,  the  third  of  a 

diploma  of  honor,  and  the  fourth  of  a  diploma  of  merit. - The 

SOCIETY  OF  HISTORY  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  organized  under  an 
executive  decree  of  September  24  last,  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Dr.  J.  Mendoza  Briceno,  director;  Dr.  Cipriano  F^  Barrios, 
assistant  director;  Senor  Rafael  Recao,  secretary;  Dr.  J.  T.  S&nchez 

Afanador,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  B.  Tavera  Acosta,  librarian. - 

An  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  has  been  installed 
by  the  Manzanares  Industrial  Co.  at  Cuman&.  This  company  is 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  coconut  industry,  and  gives 
special  attention  to  the  extraction  of  coconut  and  cottonseed  oil. 
An  electric  light  and  power  plant  was  also  installed  in  October  last 
at  Calabozo.  The  municipality  of  T&riba  is  negotiating  for  the 

installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  that  city. - 

A  Venezuelan  sugar  company  near  Valencia,  State  of  Carabobo, 
operating  under  the  name  of  “Compafila  An6nima  Industrial  Azuca- 
rera  del  Tacarigua,”  with  a  capital  of  about  $400,000,  employs  during 
the  grinding  season  as  many  as  1,200  hands.  During  the  past  two 
seasons  the  SUGAR  OUTPUT  of  this  company  amounted  to  about 
70,000  sacks,  all  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 

factory  is  equipped  with  American-made  machinery. - The  sowing 

of  WHEAT  for  next  year’s  crop  was  commenced  in  Merida,  State  of 
Los  Andes,  in  October  last.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  notable  increa.se  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  part  of 
Venezuela.  Merida  has  modern  flour  mills  in  operation  that  turn 
out  a  good  quality  of  flour,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  supply  goes,  takes 
the  place  of  imported  flour.  Estimates  indicate  that  the  \meat  zones 
of  the  high  table-lands  of  Venezuela  could  easily  be  made  to  produce, 
if  properly  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  enough  of  this  cereal  to  supply 
the  home  markets  and  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export 
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A  LIVING  PICTURK  OF  THE  FAMOUS  LIHERTY  BELL. 

A  now  phase  ol  photography  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  group  will  form  a  picture  of  a  chosen  object  when  viewc<l  from  the  right  distance  and  elevation, 
and  when  photographed  wilt  produce  a  complete  picture.  The  Bulletin  recently  published  a  picture  of  this  kind  which  repre.sented  the  American  Flag,  made  up  of  10,000  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Sta¬ 
tion.  Recently  a  similar  picture  was  formed  by  Z5,000  soldiers  arranged  to  represent  the  famous  Liberty  Bell,  with  the  result  shown  above.  The  venerated  bell  thus  represented  was  nmg  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  4,  1776,  to  announce  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  declared  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  ,\merica.  Thereafter  the  bell  was  rung  on  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  the  event  until,  in 
183.5,  it  cracked  beyond  repair.  Since  then  it  has  been  an  object  of  veneration,  kept  in  the  statehouse  at  Philadelphia.  To  form  the  above  picture  thousands  of  yards  of  tape  were  laid  on  the  groimd  to  guide  the 
formation  of  the  25,000  soldiers  who  compose  it.  This  was  done  by  correctly  applying  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  the  real  ground  measurements  seem  almost  incredible.  The  length  of  the  line  of  men  forming  the 
l)eam  to  which  the  bell  is  attached  was  368  feet;  the  width  of  the  bell  at  the  bottom  was  only  64  feet;  the  width  of  the  beam  from  top  to  bottom  was  4.35  feet;  and  the  total  length,  top  to  bottom,  of  the  whole 
formation  was  ,580  feet.  To  form  the  beam  required  11  times  the  number  of  men  that  composed  the  bell.  The  imoccupied  white  streak  near  the  middle  represents  the  crack  in  the  bell. 

78922—18.  (To  face  p.  240.1 


MAP  OP  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TUE.COAL  FIELDS. 
The  black  regions  on  the  map  show  the  approximate  location  of  the  coal  Adds  in  America. 
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